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David  Brfndto,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 

LEADERS  of  Brit- 
ain's 115,000  doc- 
tors will  next 
week  table  a range 
of  options  for  find- 
ing more  cash  for 
the  health  service  without 
putting  up  income  tax,  includ- 
ing the  introduction  of  a £10 
fee  for  seeing  the  GP. 

The  options  will  also  in- 
clude charging  hospital  pa- 
tients for  their  bed  and  food, 
creating  an  NHS  tax,  and  of- 
fering incentives  to  encour- 
age people  to  take  out  private 
medical  insurance. 

The  move  by  the  British 
Medical  Association  was  fore- 
shadowed yesterday  as  its 
leaders  warned  that  hospitals 
were  already  slipping  into  a 
winter  crisis.  At  least  one 
hospital  trust  had  stopped 
treating  all  non-urgent  pa- 
tients, except  those  of  some 
GP  fundholders. 

Sandy  Macara,  the  associa- 
tion’s chairman,  said:  “The 
crisis  is  upon  us.  New 
Labour,  old  problems  — ex- 
cept the  old  problems  are 
more  severe  than  they  have 
ever  been  before." 

The  BMA  is  stressing  it 
does  not  support  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  charges  for  health 
care.  It  argues  that  funding 
from  general  taxation 
remains  the  best  and  most 
equitable  way  of  sustaining 
the  NHS  and  injecting  the 
extra  cash  it  needs. 

However,  the  association 
says  it  has  a duty  to  consider 
other  options  because  of  the 
grim  prospects  for  the  service 
and  the  Government's  opposi- 
tion to  raising  income  tax. 
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Dr  Macara  said:  "Our  pol- 
icy is  that  we  are  against 
charges  because  they  put  off 
the  people  in  most  need  of 
help.  But  we  do  have  to  con- 
sider the  unthinkable  in  what 
is  clearly  a crisis  situation." 

The  BMA’s  initiative 
reflects  a drift  of  opinion  on 
the  principle  of  charging  for 
health  care.  Frank  Dobson, 
the  Health  Secretary,  admit- 
ted in  June  that  his  depart- 
ment’s spending  review  was 
looking  at  new  charges, 
though  he  insisted  nothing 
would  contravene  Labour's 
manifesto  pledge  that  access 
to  care  would  remain  based 
on  “need  and  need  alone  — 
not  on  your  ability  to  pay". 

A recent  survey  by  the  Hen- 
ley Centre  research  group 
found  that  27  per  cent  of 
people  were  prepared  to  pay 
to  visit  the  GP.  suggesting  an 
average  £9  charge.  Forty- 
eight  per  cent  would  pay  for 
night  visits  by  a doctor  at  a 
suggested  average  £13. 

A walk-in  private  GP  ser- 
vice at  Victoria  station  in 
London,  which  charges  £32  a 
visit,  has  proved  so  popular 
that  the  company  behind  it  is 
planning  23  more  outlets. 

The  BMA.  which  says  the 
health  service  needs  a £5 
billion  cash  boost  over  five 
years,  overwhelmingly 
rejected  the  idea  of  charges  at 
its  annual  meeting  this  sum- 
mer. But  at  an  earlier  confer- 
ence of  GPs  only,  one  in  three 
supported  the  proposal  after 
hearing  that  a £10  consulta- 
tion fee.  with  exemptions  for 
the  poor,  could  raise  £500  mil- 
lion a year. 

Dr  Macara  said  next  week’s 
report  on  funding  options  was 
aimed  at  helping  ministers 
who  bad  "painted  themselves 
into  a ridiculous  comer”  by 
declaring  that  Labour  would 
not  raise  income  tax. 

Reports  yesterday  sug- 
gested Mr  Dobson  was  fight- 
ing the  Treasury  for  an  extra 
£250  million  for  the  health 
service  this  winter,  to  ease 
anticipated  problems  in  casu- 
alty departments  and  prevent 
hospital  waiting  lists  waring. 

A Department  of  Health 
spokesman  described  the 
reports  as  "speculation”  and 
denied  there  was  evidence  a 
winter  crisis  had  begun. 

. However,  the  Kent  and  Can- 
terbury Hospitals  trust  admit- 
ted it  had  Stopped  treating 
non-urgent  patients  funded  by 
the  locad  health  authority.  A 
spokeswoman  said:  “It’s  hap- 
pening all  round  the  country. 
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date  Short  yesterday  took  one  of the  mare  dangerous  steps  of  her  political  career  on  Brighton  beach  bydumungbody  armour  similar  to  that  worn  by  Princess  Diana  in  Angola  to  publicise  the 
threat  of  landmines.  “The  beautiful  thing  sbedid  was  to  take  the  issue  to  people  who  hadn*t  heard  about  it,"  said  the  International  Development  REnister  Repeat,  page  7 photograph  fkinahat<sc« 

Police  CS  spray  victim  unlawfully  killed 


Urgent  review  sought  by  coroner 
after  asylum  seeker  asphyxiated 


Owen  Bowcott,  Sebastian 
MaMao  and  Duncan  Campbell 


POLICE  use  of  CS 
sprays  should  be  ur- 
gently reviewed,  a 
coroner  said  yester- 
day. after  a verdict  of  unlaw- 
ful killing  on  a Gambian  foot- 
baller who  was  asphyxiated 
face  down  in  an  east  London 
police  station. 

The  recommendation  came 
at  the  end  of  a 4V&-week  in- 
quest into  Ibrahima  Sey. 
whose  death  in  police  custody 
is  likely  to  heighten  concerns 
about  police  restraint  tech- 
niques and  the  treatment  of 
black  suspects.  Yesterday's 
decision,  was  the  third  time  in 
the  past  two  years  in  which 
Metropolitan  Police  officers 
have  been  involved  in  an  un- 
lawful killing. 

Mr  Sey,  aged  29  and  an 
asylum  seeker,  died  in  March 
last  year  just  two  weeks  after 
the  force  began  testing  iocapa- 
ritant  sprays.  Tbe  call  by  the 
coroner,  Dr  Harold  Price,  tor 
all  police  force  to  review  their 
use  of  CS  solvent  will  increase 
pressure  on  the  Home  Office  to 

reconsider  the  issue. 


Officers  were  called  to  Mr 
Sey's  home  in  Forest  Gate, 
east  London,  on  March  16 
after  his  wife,  Amie.  dialled 
999  from  a phone  box.  She 
said  that  she  had  leapt  naked 
from  a second  floor  window  to 
escape  her  husband  who  had 
locked  her  in  a toilet  and  told 
her  to  eat  frozen  hamburgers. 

When  they  arrived,  he  was 
escorted  into  a van  and  a 
close  friend,  Pa  Ndimbalan, 
was  allowed  to  accompany 
them  to  Ilford  police  station. 
In  the  station  yard  Mr  Ndim- 
balan was  prevented  from  en- 
tering the  custody  area. 

Mr  Sey  — who  had  briefly 
been  a police  officer  in  Gam- 
bia and  played  for  the  coun- 
try's Under  25  squad  — was 
cooperative  until  they  were 
parted.  Then  he  began  to 
struggle,  Mr  Ndimbalan  said, 
and  called  out'  "See  what  they 
are  doing  to  me”.  Police  offi- 
cers claimed  Mr  Sey  became 
violent,  twisting  and  turning 
to  shake  them  off. 

"Officers  were  being  lifted 
and  flung.  Sey  seemed  to  be 
winning  the  battle  and  I felt 
at  risk,"  WPC  Claire  Philips 
told  the  inquest  at  Snares- 
brook  crown  court  An  officer 


Ibrahima  Sey . . . died 
in  police  station 

grabbed  him  from  behind  in  a 
bear  bug,  be  was  brought 
down  and  handcuffed  with 
his  arms  behind  his  back. 

Three  times  they  tried  to 
raise  him  to  his  feet  He  was 
said  to  be  going  through 
spasms  wben  be  struggled 
then  going  limp.  Another 
WPC,  Jackie  Cannon,  asked 
twice  whether  she  should  use 
CS  spray  but  was  told  not  to; 
oa  tbe  third  occasion  she  said 
she  would  use  her  canister 
and  did. 

“He  was  drinking  and  suck- 
ing it  in  and  it  appeared  not 


to  have  an  effect."  she  told  the 
court  He  was  carried  face 
down  into  a custody  suite  and 
placed  on  tbe  floor.  He  was 
searched  while  being  held  on 
the  floor. 

At  that  point  he  appeared  to 
relax  and  did  not  respond.  An 
ambulance  was  called  but 
when  it  arrived  several  min- 
utes later,  tbe  paramedics 
found  him  still  handcuffed  in 
tbe  prone  position.  He  was 
dead  on  arrival  at  hospital. 

Yesterday’s  hearing  was 
the  latest  in  a series  of  police 
custody  deaths  associated 
with  “positional  asphyxia” 
where  suspects  were  hand- 
cuffed with  their  arms  behind 
their  back.  Inquest,  the 
organisation  which  supports 
the  relatives  of  victims,  said: 
“What  possible  justification 
can  there  be  for  the  use  of  CS 
spray  on  a terrified  mentally 
ill  man,  handcuffed  and  al- 
ready under  a form  of 
restraint  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  potentially  fatal-'' 

The  then  Home  Secretary 
Michael  Howard  approved 
the  use  of  CS  spray  nationally 
last  year  but  two  police  forces 
declined  to  deploy  them  be- 
cause of  concerns  over  safety. 

CS  is  intended  to  be  used 
for  violent  or  life-threatening 
incidents,  not  merely  to  facili- 
tate arrests.  Chief  police  offi- 
cers' guidelines  on  CS  incapa- 


citant  specify  that  "prisoners 
must  not  be  left ...  in  a prone, 
facedown  position.  The  sus- 
pect should  be  carefully  moni- 
tored ...  until  the  effects  of 
CS  have  worn  off”. 

Dr  Price,  the  coroner,  also 
said  he  would  write  to  chief 
constables  to  warn  them 
about  “grave  public  con- 
cerns” about  methods  of 


restraint  and  to  ask  them  to 
remind  officers  about  the  dan- 
gers of  positional  asphyxia. 
Next  week  an  inquest  opens 
into  tbe  death  of  another 
young  black  man.  Peter  San 
Pedro,  who  died  after  being 
sprayed  with  CS  solvent  and 
walked  into  the  path  of  a 
lorry  after  being  released 
from  a police  station  in  Kent 
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U$  plan  to  zap  satellite  with  laser  criticised  as  echo  of  cold  war  tactics 

. i atoms  non!  thpv  release  i nmsrsmme.  but  merely  an  I screens  in  space  and  the  doc 
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nr  XIE  tltaited  States  will  in 
1 the  next  few  days  eto- 
f ferk  oh  one  of  the  most 
cdntwreralal  military.  exer~ 
cises  since  the  end  of  the1  cold 
war’ .yvfreih.' it.. fires  a laser 
weapon  Into  space  to  disable 
aaofWtfBgifr  force  satellite 
andf  neutralise  its  infra-red 
sensor  system. 

The  news  prompted  criti- 
cism from;  arms  control 


groups  in  Washington  DC, 
who  described  the  test  as  a 
worrying  shift  in  emphasis 
echoing  the  days  of  research 
Into  “Star  Wars”  technology. 

Some  groups  believe  that 
firing  iheMIRACL  laser  (mid- 
range  advance  chemical 
laser)  breaches  the  anti-baUis- 
fle  missile  treaty  and  other 
arms  control  accords. 

;■  The  test  will  be  the  most 
dramatic  demonstration  of  a 
weapon  born  of  President 
Reagan's  Star  Wars  pro- 


gramme since  it  was  aban- 
doned with  the  fall  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall.  , . 

The  MIRACL  was  devel- 
oped in  the  mid-1980s  to  show 
that  navy  ships  could  use 
lasers  to  defend  themselves 
against  missile  attack-  It  is 
now  housed  at  the  .White 
Sands  air  force  base  m the 

New  Mexico  desert 

At  Its  core  is  a chamber 
which  burns  ethylene  fuel 
which,  with  an  oxidiser,  gives 
off  excited  fluorine  atoms.  As 


the  atoms  cool,  they  release 
light  that  can  be  sent  through 
a telescope  to  obliterate  tar- 
gets far  away  In  space. 

A spokesman  for  the  de- 
fence secretary.  William  Co- 
hen. said  the  experiment  was 
“tally  consistent  with  US  pol- 
icy mid  US  and  international 
law”.  The  laser  will  fire  two 
quick  bursts  at  the  satellite. 

A Pentagon  spokesman,  Lt- 
Col  Bob  Potter,  said  tbe  ex- 
periment was  not  a descen- 
dant of  the  Star  Wars 


programme,  but  merely  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  vulner- 
ability of  US  satellites.  This, 
he  said,  was  "especially  im- 
portant, since  the  US,  like 
many  of  its  allies,  is  more  and 
more  dependent  on  satellite- 
based  systems",  as  shown  in 
the  Gulf  war. 

But  arras  control  experts 
were  wary.  Such  tests  were 
banned  until  two  years  ago, 
and  the  whole  issue  of  laser 
weapons  is  closely  entwined 
with  the  idea  of  defensive 
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screens  in  space  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  “winability”  of 
nuclear  war. 

Nichola  Butler,  of  the  Brit- 
ish -American  Security  Infor- 
mation Council,  said:  “Once 
any  country  is  suddenly  pre- 
pared to  start  shooting  satel- 
lites out  of  the  sky,  it  sends 
out  worrying  signals  and  in- 
vites others  to  try  and  catch 
up.  In  a way,  the  Americans 
have  the  most  to  lose,  because 
they  are  the  most  dependent 
on  satellites. " 
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The  Guaidian  Friday  Octoter  3 ^997 


Building  a 


Editor  ALAN  RUSBRIDGER  announces 
the  appointment  of  a new  ombudsman 
as  part  of  a radical  plan  to  strengthen 
the  paper’s  relationship  with  its  readers 


All  newspapers 
make  mistakes. 
Some  make  more 
than  others.  Some 
care  more  than 
others-  What  marks  one  news- 
paper from  another  is  its  will- 
ingness to  own  up  to  its 
mistakes. 

The  attitude  of  most  British 
newspapers  is  well-captured 
by  the  assistant  editor  of  the 
Bystander,  a fictitious  provin- 
cial paper  in  Pravda,  the  play 
about  the  press  by  David 
Bare  and  Howard  Brenton. 
The  Journalist's  speech  — in 
response  to  a mild  request  for 
a correction  — Is  worth  quot- 
ing at  some  length; 

"Look  ril  be  frank  ...  tt 
isn’t  aery  easy.  You  will  find 
on  most  newspapers  a policy, 
you  see.  The  Bystander  ...we 


. . . don't  publish  corrections. 
Because  we  don’t  like  them.  M 
be  honest  They  just  don't  look 
good  cm  the  page. 

,rJf  every  time  we  got  some- 
thing wrong  we  published  a 
correction,  then  a newspaper 
would  just  be  a footnote  to  yes- 
terday’s newspaper  and  yester- 
day’s newspaper  a footnote  to 
the  day  before's.  In  fact  going 
further,  now  thinking  about  it 
as  I see  it  look  ...  a news- 
paper isn't  just  a scrap  of 
paper,  it’s  something  that 
people  feel  they  haoe  to  trust 
And  if  they  can't  trust  it.  why 
should  they  read  it? 

"A  thing  either  is  true  or  it 
isn’t  So,  by  definition,  what  is 
printed  must  be  true  — other- 
wise why  print  it?  And  if  we 
apologise  and  correct  how  can 
the  readers  know  what  is  true 


and  what  is  not ? So.  you  see 
why  / can't  print  your  correc- 
tion. It’s  really  a matter  — 
finally  — of  journalistic 
ethics." 

The  speech  is.  of  course, 
satire;  bat  It  skates  uncom- 
fortably dose  to  the  attitude 
of  many  journalists.  Partly, 
this  is  the  understandable 
human  reluctance  to  own 
to  error  which  is  pretty  uni- 
versal; lawyers,  politicians, 
sportsmen,  plumbers,  bank- 
ers, historians,  you  name 
But  partly  it  steins 
from  our  senseless  libel  laws, 
which  can  turn  an  admission 
of  error  into  a six  figure  pay- 
out It  is  the  same  instinct 
which  causes  drivers  to  stay 
silent  after  an  accident  and 
which.  In  an  increasingly  liti- 
gious society,  forces  doctors 
to  remain  mute  when  all  that 
is  sought  is  a simple  explana- 
tion or  word  of  sympathy. 

Any  daily  newspaper  which 
does  not  carry  frequent  clarifi- 
cations and  corrections  is  a 
dishonest  newspaper.  An  av- 
erage weekday  edition  of  the 
Guardian  contains  more  than 


JOHN  WILLIS  (left),  51, 
was  until  recently  direc- 
tor of  programmes  at  Chan- 
nel 4.  He  was  the  producer/ 
director  of  many  award- 
winning  TV  documenta- 
ries, Including  Johnny  Go 
Home;  Hampton,-  the  Secret 
Hospital;  and  Windscale  — 
the  Nuclear  Laundry, 
which  won  11  international 
awards.  He  received  the 
Royal  Television  Society 
-Silver  Medal  in  1988,  and  is 
honorary  professor  of  film 
mod  studies  at  Stir- 

ling university. 


S2fi00  words.  On  Saturday  we 
produce  a package  of  wen  over 
120,000  words-  Reporters  and 
editors  work  at  great  speed 
and.  sometimes,  in  difficult 

w)priitinng.  Rrwrs  h^pppn 

Newspapers  fool  ourselves 
and  our  readers  if  we  pretend 
that  what  we  are  producing 
poi-h  night  is  the  definitive 
truth  which  will  stand  for  100 
years.  We  are  not  On  the 
Guardian  we  are  a collection 
of  honest  journalists  who  do 


our  best  to  bring  you  the  most 
accurate  account  we  can  of 
events  around  the  world  at 
fhp  moment  of  deadline.  Most 
of  the  time- we  do  pretty  welL 
Sometimes  we  fab,  through 
our  own  fault  or  through  the 
fault  of  the  various  agencies 
and  mechanisms  which  are 
Intended  to  conceal,  obfuscate 
or  mislead.  When  we  fail  we 
should  come  bade  the  next 
day  and  ten  you  so. 

The  most  confident  and 


honest  papers  are  the  ones 
that  have  the  best  mecha- 
nisms for  doing  that-  The 
New  York  Times  — which  is 
one  of  the  best  resourced  and 
best,  edited  papers  in  the 
world  — carries  more  correc- 
tions than  any  paper  I have 
read.  The  Irish  Times  — an- 
other One  and  serious  paper 
— has  a regular,  fixed  rakmm 
devoted  to  corrections.  And 

so,  from  next  week,  wfH  we. 

But  we  are  going  to  go  far- 
ther.. We  are  setting  up  a 
unique  two-tier  system  for 
handling  readers’  inquiries 
and- complaints.  The  first  tier 
will  be  a staff  journalist 
whose  sole  function  wiD  be  to 
deal  with  the  readers  and  me- 
diate thetf  complaints,  small 
or  large.  His/her  job  win  be  to 
explain  particular  beefs  or 
frustrations  to  reporters  and 
editors  and  to  make  sure  that, 
where  appropriate,  errors  are 
corrected  promptly.  He/ she 
will  also  write  regularly  in 
the  paper  about  issues  raised 
by  readers. 

The  second  tier  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  independent 


ombudsman  to  deal  with  sub- 
stantial complaints  or'  mat- 
ters where  the  paper’s  integ- 
rity Is  called  into  question. 
I&e  Guardian  led  the  way  in 
Britain  by  appointing  an  om- 
budsman in  1990.  In  the  past 
our  nmfaiifanpn  have  been 
former  senior  members  - of 
staff  The  next  ombudsman, 
whose  appointment  we  an- 
nounce today,  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  paper,  though 
he  has  written  lor  tt  and  wDL 
we  hope,  continue  to  do  so. 

He  is  John  Willis,  until 
recently  the  director  of  pro- 
grammes at  Channel  4.  As 
well  as  making'  a number  of 
award-winning  .investigative 
films  he  has  also  been  at  the 
witting  edge  of  broadcasting 
regulatory  issues.  While  at 
Channel  4 he  was  responsible 
for — and  frequently  appeared 
on  — Right  to  Reply  and 
recently  started  another  pro- 
gramme, Nightwatch,  which 
gave  viewers. the  opportunity 
to  voice  their  concerns. 

• When  approached  about 
this  role,  he  spoke  of  how  he 
understood  the  instinctive 


unwillingness  of  maj^  jour- 
nalists -to.  admit  to  ’axors. 
“When  r Was  making  docu- 
mentariesl  always  f&tdd&n- 
sive  about  apologising.  But  as 
tune's  gone  an  IVe  realised 
that  when  a broadcaster  hr 
newspaper-  gets  something 
wrimg  they  slmuldi^  them 
bands  up" 

I hope  the  Guardian’s  new 

two-tier  model  r—  further  de- 
tails of  which  will  follow  — 
may  become  a model  of  good 
practice  in  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry. It  certainly  heeds  , tb 
do  somethmg  toy  address  _ an 
increasing  public  cynicism 
which  shows  up  in.  all  sur- 
veys: ; a recent  Mori  - poll 
showed  that  76  per.  cent  of 
people  did  not  trust  journal- 
ists to  tell  the  truth-  Only  pot 
itLclans  (78  per  .cent)  scored 
worse.  If  we,,  as  journalists, 
are  not  shocked  by  ffaat.fi gare 
we  should  be.  ..  , f i:’ 

I hope  this  new  system 
works  fbr  .you.-as  readers,;** 
well  as  for  us.  As  the  assistant 
editor  of  the  Bystander  said; 
“If  you  can’t  trust  it,  why 
should  you  read  it?"  " - . 


Straw 
acts  to 
stamp 
out 
racist 
crimes 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


JUDGES  will  be  given  the 
power  to  pass  heavier 
sentences  for  any  crime 
which  haf  a racial  element 
under  detailed  proposals  un- 
veiled yesterday  by  Jack 
Straw,  the  Home  Secretary. 

His  announcement  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  Govenunenfs 
manifesto  commitment  to 
give  judges  the  power  to  add 
up  to  two  years  in  prison  to 
the  sentences  of  those  con- 
victed of  racially  motivated 
violence  or  harassment 
Mr  Straw  said  the  wider 
powers  were  needed  because 
racist  crimes,  such  as  the  kill- 
ing of  south  London  teenager 
Stephen  Lawrence,  were 
among  the  most  despicable 
offences. 

'Those  who  commit  racist 
crimes  should  expect  severe 
punishment  Where  there  is  a 
racialist  element  then  convic- 
tion should  always  attract  a 
higher  and  more  severe  pen- 
alty,” he  said. 

Details  of  the  new  offences, 
published  in  a Home  Office 
consultation  document  yes- 
terday, indicate  that  the 
Crime  and  Disorder  Bfll  will 
contain  these  wider  powers. 

It  says  the  courts  should 
treat  a racial  element  as  an 
aggravating  Eactor  in  sentenc- 
ing and  judges  must  state  how 
they  have  taken  It  into  ac- 
count Longer  sentences  will 
be  imposed  for  crimes  includ- 
ing burglary  if  the  prosecu- 
tion can  demonstrate  there 
was  a racist  motive. 

The  Home  Office  says  the 
number  of  racial  Incidents 
reported  to  the  police  has 
risen  from  L383  in  1988  when 
separate  statistics  were  first 
collected,  to  12,222  in  the  year 
to  March  1996. 

. A study  by  the  Crown  Pros- 
ecution Service  shows  that  In 
only  20  per  cent  of  convic- 
tions for  racially-motivated 
enmes  do  the  courts  impose  a 
heavier  sentence. 

The  Home  Office  consulta- 
tion paper  acknowledges  that 
It  is  difficult  for  prosecutors 
to  prove  that  a specific  as- 
sault was  racially  motivated. 

Instead  Mr  Straw  proposes 
that  the  prosecution  will  be 
asked  to  pass  Ha  much  more 
realistic  test"  and  show  that 
the  "offenders  demonstrated 
racial  hostility  at  or  around 
the  time  of  the  basic  offence. 


Jack  Straw  yesterday  outlined  a *zero  tolerance'  strategy  for  racist  crimes  and  domestic  violence  photograph:  paulhacxett 


or  that  a motivation  for  com- 
mitting that  offence  was 
racial  hostility”. 

This  lesser  standard  of 
proof  may  include  wearing 
British  National  Party  insig- 
nia or  shouting  racial  abuse 
at  the  time  of  the  incident 
Mr  Straw  also  announced 
plans  to  encourage  magis- 
trates to  allow  victims  into 
youth  courts  so  that  teenage 
offenders  can  be  confronted 
with  the  human  conse- 
quences of  their  crime. 

He  told  the  Labour  confer- 


ence he  would  change  the 
way  in  which  the  youth 
courts  operated:  "They  have 
became  a Secret  Garden  — 
the  names  of  offenders  never 
published;  the  press  ham- 
strung to  report  anything  at 
all;  even  the  victim  excluded 
— not  allowed  into  court,  ex- 
cept as  a witness. 

"This  system  should  be 
there  to  work  for  the  victim 
and  the  public.  We  must  af- 
ford much  more  dignity  to  the 
victims  of  crime,  and  give 
them  a chance  to  see  justice 


dispensed  on  their  behalf.” 

A much  more  fundamental 
shake-up  of  the  youth  courts 
system  win  be  announced  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr  Straw's  promise  to  en- 
sure that  Labour  remained  the 
party  eff  law  and  order  was 
warmly  received  by  delegates. 
He  said  his  “zero  tolerance” 
strategy  included  domestic  vio- 
lence as  well  as  crime  and  dis- 
order on  the  streets. 

Before  he  spoke  the  confer- 
ence was  addressed  by  two 
women  from  an  estate  in  Not- 


tinghamshire which  had  been 
terrorised  by  the  children  of  a 
problem  family  until,  they 
said,  Mr  Straw  paid  a visit 
Carol  Walton,  aged  39,  and 
Beverley  McNulty,  aged  38. 
said  on  one  occasion  a 10- 
year-old  had  threatened  them 
with  a hatchet  After  Mr 
Straw  visited  the  estate, 
social  services  and  the  police 
took  action  to  evict  the  prob- 
lem family. 


Labour  In  Brighton,  page 
7;L*adar  comment,  pane  12 


Juicy  meditation  on  the  power  of  passion 


First  night 


Michael  Billington 


The  Invention  Of  Love 

Cottesloe 

WHY  A E Housman? 

Why  should  Tom  Stop- 
pard have  chosen  him 
as  the  subject  ofhis  new  play. 
The  Invention  Of  Love?  Be 
cause  it  gives  Stoppard  the 
chance  to  meditate  on  scholar- 
ship and  poetry,  goodness  and 
beauty,  homo  and  betero,  Bus- 
kin and  Pater,  Housman  and 
WQde  and  ahost  of  other  sub- 
jects, Whatever  the  play  may 
lack,  it  is  not  raw  material. 


In  feet  the  play  is  one  of 
Stoppard's  juiciest  Like  Trav- 
esties, it  deals  with  the  nature 
of  memory,  as  the  dead  Hous- 
man looks  back  on  his  younger 
self,  and  with  the  coincidences 
of  history.  Like  Arcadia,  it  is 
preoccupied  with  the  quality  of 
passion,  the  random  nature  of 
literary  survival  and  the  idea 
oflife  as  a route  inarch  leading 
inexorably  to  the  grave.  It  is 
weighed  down  with  too  much 
scholarship,  but  it  attempts  to 
combine  the  pyrotechnic 
dazzle  of  early  Stoppard  with 
the  later  mellowness. 

For  my  taste.  It  is  crammed 
with  too  much  detail  He  not 
only  recaptures  the  young 
Housman’s  passion  for  his 
Oxford  contemporary,  Moses 
Jackson,  but  also  the  quips 


and  quiddities  of  dons  of  the 
time.  But  the  play  really  takes 
wing  when  the  dead  AEH  con- 
fronts the  young  Housman. 

Stoppard  always  writes  best 
when  he  writes  from  the  heart; 
and  here  he  gives  the  older 
man  a deeply  moving  defence 
of  classical  scholarship.  But 
also,  as  in  the  passage  on  the 
Alexandrian  Library  from  Ar- 
cadia, Stoppard  dwells  on  the 
lottery  ofliterary  survival 
and  on  the  power  of  passlon. 

For  the  other  big  theme  that 
runs  through  the  play  is  that 
feeling  is  defined  by  intensity 
rather  than  vociferousness. 
Housman's  passion  for  Jack- 
son  was  internalised,  uncon- 
summated  and  the  oblique 
source  of  much  of  the  poetry. 
But  Stoppard's  point  is  that  it 


was  just  as  real  as  Trade's 
more  flamboyant  infatuation 
with  Basie.  In  that  sense,  the 
play  is  an  unfashionable  anti- 
Freudian  work  that  hymns 
the  validity  of  sexual  repres- 
sion and  oTa  doseted  love. 

What  Is  intriguing  is  that  It 
offers  Stoppard  at  his  best  and 
worst  The  Latin  learning  is 
laid  on  with  a trowel.  At  thft 
same  time,  the  jokes  are  good 
ami  Stoppard  writes  with  pal- 
pable love  about  a poet  fired 
by  the  idea  of  textual  Integrity 
who  knew  the  value  ofFla- 
toniclove. 

Richard  Eyre,  in  his  last 
production  as  the  National's 

director,  serves  the  text  with 
his  usual  exemplary  loyalty.  I 
also  liked  Anthony  Ward’s 
back-projections.  And  at  the 


heart  of  the  play  lies  the  for- 
midable patting  of  John  Wood 
and  Paul  Rhys  as  the  dead  and 
the  living  Housman.  The  for- . 
mer  combines  a genuine  exas- 
peration with  the  folly  of  rival 
scholars  with  a voice,  full  of 
dust  and  reflections,  that 
reminds  you  you’re  a long 
time  dead.  Rfrys  captures  the 
nervous  energy  and  good  na- 
ture of  the  Worcestershire  lad 
smitten  by  a reflow-student 

John  Carlisle,  Beniamin 
Whitrow  and  Michael  Bryant 
lend  weight  to  a supporting 
cast  in  an  evening  that 
reminds  us  that  Stoppard,  for 
all  his  cerebral  qualities,  is  at 
his  best  when  he  endorses  pri- 
vate passion. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


V. 


The  victims 


STEPHEN  LAWRENCE 


TEPHEN  Lawrence,  18, 
stabbed  to  death  at  a 
bus  stop  In  Eltham,  south 
London  in  April,  1993- 
Five  white  youths  were  ac- 
quitted after  an  unprece- 
dented private  prosecution  by 
his  family  collapsed  when  the 
evidence  of  a key  witness  was 

niled  tnmjmiQgahlp 

More  than  any  other  racial 
attack  this  murder  prodded 
the  riatrnwnl  wmgripnf*  The 
five  youths  refused  to  answer 


questions  at  the  inquest 
which  found  Stephen  had 
been  unlawfully  killed. 

The  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  decided  not  to  bring 
charges  amid  allegations  of 
intimidation  of  witnesses. 

The  Lawrence  family  was 
supported  by  a variety  of  the 
Press  including  the  Daily 
Mail  which  ran  the  pictures 
of  the  five  young  men  across 
its  front  page.  It  has  not  been 
sued  by  any  of  them. 


ALI  IBRAHIM 

All  Ibrahim,  a student 
who  had  fled  the  civil 
war  in  Sudan,  was  attacked 
by  a man  shouting  abuse 
who  then  stabbed  him 
through  the  heart  in  Brigh- 
ton, In  autumn  1993. 

A woman  who  was  walk- 
ing with  her  boyfriend 
when  he  picked  a fight  with 
Mr  Ibrahim  and  two  other 
Sudanese  students  told 
police  that,  as  the  dispute 
spilled  into  an  alleyway. 


her  boyfriend  palled  out  a 
knife  and  plunged  it  Into 
the  heart  of  Mr  Ibrahim, 
who  collapsed  and  died. 

The  two  other  students 
said  there  had  been  no 
racial  insults  and  they  did 
not  know  why  it  had  begun. 

Mr  Ibrahim  was  seeking 


political  asylum  In  Britain. 
He  had'  been  granted 
special  leave  to  stay  and 
had  been  working  in  a 
restaurant. 


QUDDUSALI 

QUDDUS  All,  17,  was 
beaten  up  by  eight  white 
men  and  a white  woman  in 
Stepney,  east  London,  in  1993. 
His  “crime”  was  to  be  an 
Asian  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time. 

Quddus,  who  was  am- 
bushed with  three  Bengali 
friends,  was  left  brain  dam- 
aged. He  was  kicked  and 
beaten  on  file  ground.  One 
friend  was  also  punched  but 
the  others  escaped.  Police 


said  the  only  reason  for  the 
attack  was  racist 
After  a caretaker  was 
cleared  of  assault.  Dilal  Ak- 
bar.  aged  21.  said:  “I  know 
Quddus.  He  was  unlucky  to 
get  caught  and  attacked  but 
he's  lucky  to  be  alive.  The 
police  come  out  after  the 
attacks  and  say  all  the  crap 
that's  necessary  to  keep  the 
public  quiet  but  they  are  all 
racist  and  don't  do  a damn 
thing  about  the  attacks.’ 


MICHAEL  MENSON 


ICHAEL  Menson,  29, 
was  a musician  who 
had  several  Top  10  hits 
with  his  band  Doable  Trou- 
ble. He  told  his  brother  be 
was  attacked  in  the  early 
hours  of  January  29  by  four 
white  youths  who  had  been 
on  a bus  with  him  in  Ed- 
monton, north  London.  At 
first  detectives  were  not 
sure  of  the  nature  of  the 
attack  but  now  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a murder  inquiry. 


Menson  was  found  ablaze 
by  an  off-duty  fireman  at 
about  1.40am.  trying  to  rip 
off  his  burning  clothes. 

He  was  taken  to  the  barns 
unit  at  BBlericay  hospital. 
Essex  where  he  had  several 
skin  grafts  and  appeared  to 
improve  but  died  on  Febru- 
ary 13. 

Scotland  Yard  never  took 
a statement  from  him.  They 
said  they  had  not  done  so 
on  medical  advice. 
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James  Mask  In  Moscow 


Dp  in  smoke . . . regular  users  of  cannabis  in  Britain 


Cannabis, 


consume  an  estimated  800  tonnes  of  the  drug  every  year,  according  to  a new  survey 
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Duncan  Campbell  discovers  that  nearfy 
3 million  users  spend  £3.5  billion  a year 


Regular  users  of 
cannabis  are  con- 
suming an  esti- 
mated 800  tonnes  of 
the  drug  in  Britain 
every  year  and  spending 
about  £3-5  billion  on  it  ac- 
cording to  new  research. 
Around  2.75  million  people 
could  be  described  as  regular 
consumers,  says  the  survey. 

'Contrary  to  popular  concep- 
tions, students  take  fewer 
drugs  — with  the  exception  of 
aTnnhni  — than  their  employed 
or  unemployed  contemporar- 
ies. Cannabis  prices  remain 
stable,  virtually  unaffected  by 
Customs  seizures  and  police 
raids,  the  findings  suggest 
: A survey  of  1.333  regular 
cannabis  users  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Drug  Monitoring 
Unit  indicated  that  younger 
users  started  at  the  age  of  12- 
14  but  the  most  common  age 
for  starting  was  15-18.  The 
heaviest  age-range  for  use  is 
20-30  and  men  are  more  regu- 
lar consumers  than  women. 
The  regular  user  spends 
£68.80  per  month  on  cannabis, 
according  to  the  survey. 

Prices  were  similar 
throughout  the  country.  The 
cost  of  an  ounce  of  cannabis 
resin  varied  between  £70  and 
020,  typically  £85  to  £95,  with 
an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  resin 
costing  £15ur  less. 

Skunk,  the  stronger  strain 
of  cannabis,  cost  between  £20 


and  "£25  for  the  same  quantity. 
Home-grown  herbal  cannabis 
cost  less  than  half  the  price  of 
resin. 

Prices  are  now  roughly 
double  those  reported  in  a 
similar  survey  in  1984  but 
most  of  the  intervening  rise 
took  place  during  the  period 
1985-87  and  have  remained 
stable  since. 

Moroccan  cannabis  resin 
was  the  most  common  type  in 
use,  accounting  for  35  per 
cent  of  the  totaL  The  1986 
“drought”  of  Moroccan  resin 
appeared  to  have  had  no  long- 
term effects. 

Asked  about  their  best  and 
worst  drug  experiences,  users 
gave  positive  reactions  to  can- 
nabis, magic  mushrooms. 
LSD  and  ecstasy  (in  that 
order)  and  negative  reactions 
to  solvents,  crack,  barbitu- 
rates, heroin  and 
tranquillisers. 

One  opium  user  reported 
that  taking  the  drug  had 
opened  the  doors  of  percep- 
tion". One  LSD  user  said  that 
taking  the  drug  had  led  them 
to  believe  that  “friends  were 
werewolves'*  while  another 
reported  that  “friend  turned 
into  beast”.  An  eater  of  a 
■gold  top"  mushroom  said 
that  it  seemed  “that  I was  go- 
ing to  be  eaten  by  a 
cannibal”. 

One  cannabis  user  found 
that  it  "gets  me  fried,  pumps 
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A SUPREMELY  confi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin, 
more  certain  of  his 
opponents’  weakness 
than  at  any  time  since  the  col 
lapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ad- 
mitted yesterday  that  he  was 
considering  standing  for  a 
third  term  In  the  Kremlin. 

Asked  about  speculation 
that  he  might  compete  In 
presidential  elections  in  2000, 
a move  apparently  illegal 
under  the  constitution  he 
fought  so  bard  for,  Mr  Yeltsin 
refused  to  deny  that  he  could 
be  a contender  and  hinted  it 
was  under  active  discussion 
in  the  Kremlin. 

“My  supporters  and  friends 
have  forbidden  me  to  talk 
about  this  matter."  was  all  he 
would  say  during  a visit  to 
the  industrial  city  of  Nizhny 
Novgorod  east  of  Moscow. 
“There  are  still  three  years  to 
go  [before  elections]  and  it’s 
too  early  to  talk  about  it” 
According  to  the  Russian 
constitution  adopted  in  1993, 
after  Mr  Yeltsin  violated  the 
previous  one  by  dissolving 
parliament,  no  citizen  can 
serve  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive terms  as  president 
However,  Mr  Yeltsin's  law- 
yers could  argue  that  his  first 
term  did  not  count  because  he 
was  elected  as  head  of  an  en- 
tity which  no  longer  exists  — 
the  Russian  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  constitutional  court 
which  would  rule  on  the 
issue,  is  perceived  as  being 
under  Mr  Yeltsin's  contrdL 
The  privileges  its  judges  en- 
joy — Oats,  cars  and  access  to 
elite  health  care  — are  funded 
by  the  presidential  budget. 

The  communist  chairman 
of  the  state  duma  (lower 
house  of  parliament).  Gen- 
nady Seleznyov,  was  more  de- 
spairing than  angry  at  the 
possibility  of  Mr  Yeltsin 

standing  again. 

“Of  course,  you  could  al- 
ways find  a legal  loophole,  but 
really  two  terms  of  Yeltsin  as 
head  of  state  is  quite 
enough.”  be  said.  "It  would 
hardly  be  positive  for  Russia 
to  have  no  change  of  presi- 
dent for  such  a long  time.’’ 

Mr  Yeltsin,  who  will  be  69 
in  2000.  has  confounded  ex- 
pectations that  after  his  tri- 
umphant re-election  last  year 
and  recovery  from  heart  by- 
pass surgery  he  would  settle 
into  the  role  of  passive  tsar 
and  arbiter  between  warring 
interest  groups. 

A series  of  provincial  tours, 
beginning  with  his  visit  to  Sa- 
ratov in  August,  has  borne  all 
the  hallmarks  of  an  election 
campaign.  As  if  missing  the 


old  battles,  he  threatened  this 
week  to  dissolve  the  duma  if 
it  did  not  agree  to  the  govern- 
ment’s harsh  1998  budget 

In  another  challenge  to  the 
opposition  yesterday.  Mr 
Yeltsin  repudiated  one  of  the 
main  planks  of  hiS  1996  elec- 
tion campaign  — closer  ties 
with  neighbouring  Belarus, 
by  barring  Belarussian  Presi- 
dent Alexander  Lukashenko 
from  visiting  Russia  until  he 
freed  a jailed  journalist 

Mr  Lukashenko  is  a hero 
for  conservative  patriots  in 
Russia  who  see  in  his  authori- 
tarian Belarus,  where  the 
state  controls  the  economy 
and  the  KGB  is  still  the  KGB. 
a fragment  of  the  non-commu- 
nist version  of  the  Soviet 
Union  they  would  like  to 
recreate. 

The  Belarussian  leader  was 
due  to  fly  to  two  Russian 
regions.  Lipetsk  and  Yaro- 
slavl. but  at  the  last  minute 
his  plane  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  land  on  the  direct  in- 
structions of  the  Kremlin, 
leaving  him  stranded  at  the 
airport  in  Minsk. 

There  has  been  a Hurry  of 
presidential  declarations  in 
recent  days  from  2,000  con- 
tenders. including  Moscow 
mayor  Yuri  Luzhkov  (not  run- 
ning). first  deputy  prime  min- 
ister Boris  Nemtsov  (not  run- 
ning) and  dirigiste  ex-para 
Alexander  Lebed  (running). 

The  intensity  of  speculation 
about  an  election  still  three 
years  away  highlight*  the  dis- 
proportionate power  the  pres- 
ident enjoys  under  the  Rus- 
sian constitution  and  the 
stagnation  of  political  dis- 
course. The  media  has  be- 
come a private  bullring  fbr 
rival  tycoons  to  fight  personal 
feuds,  while  the  opposition  is 
hobbled  by  its  failure  to  turn 
the  discontent  of  mm  inn*  of 
poor,  unpaid  workers  into 
votes. 

Few  experienced  Kremlin- 
watchers  took  seriously  the 
president's  avowal  last  month 
that  he  would  step  aside  for  a 
younger  leader  in  2000.  As 
veteran  journalist  Alexander 
Minkin  once  said:  “Yeltsin  al- 
ways keeps  his  word.  If  he 
wants  to,  he  gives  it  If  he 
wants  to,  he  takes  it  back.” 


Boris  Yeltsin:  refusing  to 
take  on  role  of  passive  tsar 


my  juice".  Another  said:  ‘1 
love  feeling  like  a gibbering 
mess."  Many  cited  it  as  en- 
hancing sexual  experiences. 

Home-grown  cannabis  is 
becoming  increasingly  com- 
mon, with  60  per  cent  of  users 
having  grown  at  least  some  of 
their  own  cannabis  at  some 
time.  One  in  three  growers 
used  "pedigree"  types  of  seed 
such  as  Skunk  or  Northern 
Lights. 

Cannabis  accounted  fbr  42 
per  cent  of  all  the  money 
spent  on  all  drugs  per  month 
amongst  regular  users,  with 
37  per  cent  spent  on  tobacco 


and  alcohoL  Of  those  sur- 
veyed, 32  per  cent  were 
women  and  68  per  cent  men. 

The  most  popular  method  of 
consumption  was  in  tobacco 
joints  (73  per  cent),  followed 
by  water  pipes  (9  per  cent), 
with  2 per  cent  eating  it 

Of  those  growing  their  own 
cannabis,  71  per  cent  were 
growing  the  plants  indoors  — 
14  per  cent  of  them  in  green- 
houses — and  23  per  cent 
outdoors. 

A total  of  582^04  people 
have  now.  been  convicted  or 
cautioned  fbr  cannabis  use  in 
England  and  Wales  up  to  1994. 


noted  the  survey.  By  taking 
the  percentage  of  those  sur- 
veyed who  had  drug  convic- 
tions — 21  per  cent  — the 
researchers  estimate  that  reg- 
ular users  now  amount  to  2.75 
million.  They  would  consume 
800  tonnes  of  cannabis  prod- 
ucts in  a market  worth  £3-5 
billion. 


Regular  Users:  self-reported 
drug  consumption  patterns. 
Matthew  Atha  BSC  Mac  and 
Sean  Blanchard.  Independent 
Drug  Monitoring  Unit  Freepost 
NWW1 1111.  Wigan. WN2  322L 
£24.99  me  p&p.  - 


Critics  scupper  first  female  boxing  bouts 


puck  van *¥■_ 

Sports  Correspondent 


— first  authorised  box- 
tog  match  between  Brit- 
- — ,ish  women  was  called 
off  night  after'  protests  at 
the  participation  of- two  13- 
year-olds  7WhD.  were  due  to 
fighteachother.  . 

Ffrpflia  ftrammer-  withdrew- 

hot^brfore  she  was  due.  in 


m 


. Andrea  Prime, 
t media  reaction 
jes  with  her.  and; 
ritie  cause:  - . 

two  gills,  wffl 
jret  venne  later 
’ they  hope  to 
test  in  private 
as  those 
ifrffigfa  and  Euro- 


pean heavyweight  champion 
Henry  Cooper,  who  said: 
“Women  are  made  for  loving 
not  hitting"  have  faded  from 

memory.  ^ . 

Emma’s  father  Derek,  aged 
42,  said  his  daughter  had  de- 
cided to  withdraw  after  a 
series  , of  media  reports  and 
interviews  on  the  fight 

“We  are  all  very  sad  because 

she’s  not  fighting  just  because 
of  aH  this,  publicity  and  the 
pressure  winch  it  put  on  her. 
We  wart  left  with  no  choice 
but  in  pun  out  She  was  very 
upset  by  all  toe  comments 
made  about  her  and  u&" 

Emma,  from  Stoke  on 
Trait,  said;  “The  critics  were 
writingthings  like  Txnqpg  « 
not  for'  girls’  and  saytag I 
should  grow  up  and  get  back 


to  my  senses.  But  I think 
people  have  a right  to  choose. 

“If  girls  want  to  box  they 
should  box.  I think  it  Is  a 
really  good  sport  and  I shall 
carry  on  boxing.” 

Shortly  after  her  with- 
drawal the  promoter,-  George 
Burton,  decided  to  postpone  a 
fight  between  two  women 
aged  25,  after  questions  about 
whether  the  venue,  a night- 
club in  Stoke,  had  the  correct 
licence  to  stage  the  event 
Mr  Burton  said  both  the  fe- 
male fights  would  be  re- 
arranged-soon,  at  other  ven- 
ues in  the  Midlands. 

"We  will  hold  women's  box- 
ing here  as  well  — but  only 
after  the  first  fight  has  oc- 
curred and  when  the  hullaba- 
loo has  died  down." 


The  women’s  bouts  were 
due  to  be  the  first  since  the 
Amateur  Boxing  Association 
approved  a rule  change, 
which  came  into  effect  , on 
Wednesday,  allowing  compet- 
itive fights  between  women. 
Previously  they  had  been 
allowed  only  to  spar.-. 

Rob  Robertson,  chairman of 
the  ABA,  expressed  dismay  at 
the  postponements  but  pre- 
dicted the  first  female  fights 
would  not  be  long  incoming. 

“I  know  our  women  wifi  not 
find  this  damaging  to  the 
sport,  in  feet  it  will  redouble 
their  efforts,  we  now  have 
some  clubs  reporting  that 
they  have  more  women  ready 
to  compete  than  men.” 
Officials  at  the  .ABA  are 
known  to  be  keen  to  see  the 


first  fight  faifcp  plan*  at  soon 
as  possible. 

Ken  Prime,  father  of  Em- 
ma's opponent  Andrea,  said 
he  had  no  qualms  over  girls  of 
13  fighting  “My  daughter 
ItVpb  boxing  and  while  she  is 
enjoying  it  1 am  allowing  bar 
to  do  it  If  she  wanted  to  go 
riding  then  1 would  take  her 
"riding.  It’s  just  the  same.” 

British  world  welterweight 
Champion  Jane  Couch,  who 
fights  professionally  abroad, 
said  she  hoped  Emm*  and  the 
others  would  persevere  with 
their  boxing  “The  rules  can’t 
be  changed  back.  If  the  girls 
were  taking  part  in  judo  or 
kick-boxing  nobody  would 
have  said  a thing.  People  will 
just  have  to  get.  used  to 
women  basing.” 
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Workings  criticised  after  £78m  award  □ Call  for  monitoring  committee  to  keep  close  watch  □ Funding  should  be  re-examined 


Opera  house  facing  tough  con 


‘I  don’t  like 
the  way  the 
Royal  Opera 
House  is  run. 
It  is  our 
major  client. 
It  has  to  be 
appropriately 
run  for  an 
organisation 
that  is  in 
receipt  of 


money9 


Thelma  Holt  (right), 
chairwoman 
Arts  Council 
drama  panel 
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Equality 
rides 
high  in 
draft 
of  new 
Cof  E 


liturgy 


Madeleine  Bunting 
on  a PC  way  to  God 


A FEMINIST  marriage 
f\  service  and  a range  of 
/ Ifuneral  prayers  to  as- 
sist the  “grieving  process” 
are  to  be  distributed  to  800 
parishes  as  part  of  a consul- 
tation project  on  new  litur- 
gies for  the  Church  of 
England. 

It  is  the  first  time  it  has 
piloted  drafts  of  liturgies,  a 
move  which  will  be  inter- 
preted as  a hid  to  head  off 
some  of  the  controversy 
which  dogs  any  change  to 
Anglican  services. 

Hie  introduction  of  the 
Alternative . Service  Book 
alongside  the  16th  century 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
1980  is  still  a matter  of  con- 
tention with  Prince  Charles 
only  this  year  criticising 
the  Alternative  Service 
Book  as  contributing  to  the 
“banality  and  cliche'’  of  the 
English  language. 

In  the  new  marriage  ser- 
vice, inclusive  language 
removes  the  male  pronoun 
and  replaces  generic 
“man";  It  does  not  include 
the  option  of  the  woman 
vowing  obedience  to  her 
husband. 

“That  which  God  has 
joined  together,  let  not  man 
divide”  becomes:  “Those 
whom  God  has  joined 
together  let  no  one  put 
asunder.”  The  chairman  of 
the  Liturgical  Commission, 
the  Rt  Rev  David  Stancliffe, 
said:  “It  was  felt  that  it’s 
not  just  men  who  are  res- 
ponsible for  the  break-up  of 
marriage.” 

The  draft  also  reflects 
concerns  about  the  durabil- 
ity of  most  modern  mar- 
riages; for  the  first  time, 
the  congregation  is  asked 


'M. 


m 


V. 


Canon  John  Halliburton,  who  has  objected  to  women  priests  with  Lucy  Winkett,  who 
will  become  a canon  at  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  photograph-.  S£an  smth 


Dan  OUster  . 
Aria  Correspondent 


TOUGH  controls  are 
to  be  imposed  on 
the  workings  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House 
in  Covent  Garden, 

London  after  two  years  of 

criticism  of  the  way  it  Is  ran 
and  charges  of  Qitfsm  after  it 
was  awarded  -878  million  from 
the  National  Lottery. 

A report  to  be  published 
today  will  say.  that  it  was  not 
subject  to  sufficient  control 
after  the  award  of  the  record 
grant  . towards  its 
redevelopment 
The  Walker-Amott  report 
into  the  relationship  between 
the  Arts  Council, . which 
awarded  the  lottery  money  in 
July  1995,  and  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  will  call  for 
greater  clarity,  arguing  that  it 
is  difficult- to  understand  the 
structure  of  the  house  and 
how  it  is  run. 

The  report  wiQ  recommend 
that  a mnnitnring  committee 
he  set  up  to  keep  a closer 
watch  on  the  workings  of  the 
boose. 

The  progress  of  the  £214 
million  redevelopment  is 
monitored  by  a “build  moni- 
tor” appointed  by  the  Arts 
Councfl. 

A prospective  member  of 
the  committee  said  yesterday: 
“Instead  of  haying  the  nice, 
polite  sort  of  inquiry  of  the 
past,  there  will  be  a group  of 
people  who  will  say  can  we 
see  the  figures,  and  if  not, 
why  not?  The  committee  wjU 
be  made  up  of  people  who 
have  nothing  to  lose.” 

The  scent  of  Elitism  was  not 
sweetened  when  Lord  Chad- 1 


The  Royal  Opera  House:  record  grant  for  redevelopment 
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lingtnn,  chairman  of  the  Arts 
Council’s  lottery  panel,  left  to 
become  chairman  of  the 
house.  In  May  Mary  Allen, 
secretary  general  of  the  coun- 
cil at  the  time  the  award  was 
made,  left  to  become  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  opera  house. 
Culture  Secretary  Chris 
Smith  warned  the  opera 
house  about  accessibility, 
saying  that  if  greater  access 
did  not  feature  in  its  plans, 
the  Binding  arrangements 
would  have  to  be  re- 
examined. 

These  events  prompted  the 
Government  to  Instruct  the 
Arts  Council  to  report  on  its 
relationship  with  the  opera 
house.  Lord  Gowrie,  outgoing 


chairman  of  the  council, 
asked  Edward  Walker-Amott 
to  report  on  the  relationship 
between  the  -two.  A draft  ver- 
sion of  his  report  was  consid- 
ered by  the  council  in  August 
At  September’s  meeting  Mr 
Walker-Amott  gave  a detailed 
presentation  of  his  report.  A 
summary  written  by  Lord 
Cowrie  was  passed  to  Mr 
Smith  last  week. 

Thelma  Holt,  chairwoman 
of  the  council's  drama  panel, 
said:  ‘1  don’t  like  the  way  the 
Royal  Opera  House  is  run.  It 
is  our  main  client  It  has  to  be 
appropriately  run  for  an 
organisation  that  is  in  receipt 
of  public  money.” 

As  well  as  the  one-off  lot- 


I tery  grant  the  house  receives 
annual  funding  of  £14.4  mil- 
lion for  its  two  resident  com- 
panies, the  Royal  Ballet  and. 
the  Royal  Opera.  Arts  Council 
sources  yesterday  discounted 
reports  that  Lord  Gowrie  had 
resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
Arts  Council  because  of  criti- 
| riam  in  die  Walker-Amott 
report 

It  is  thought  that  the  report 
does  not  criticise  individuals. 

I It  further  emerged  yesterday 
i that  Lord  Gowrie,  who  has 
shown  signs  of  foe  strain  in- 
volved with  steering  the 
council  through  the  past  four 
years,  has  been  offered  a new 
business  position  which  he 
wanted  to  start  Immediately. 


to  “support  and  uphold” 
the  couple. 

The  revised  funeral  ser- 
vices are  as  much  about 
psychotherapy  and  coun- 
selling the  bereaved  as 
about  commending  the  soul 
to  God.  Draft  notes  add: 
“We  would  want  to  see  the 
funeral  playing  its  part . . . 
as  a focus  or  tool  in  a much 
longer  process  of  helping 
the  bereaved,  not  just  to 
cope  or  overcome  but  to 
grow  as  people.” 

There  is  now  a wide 
choice  of  prayers  for  each 
stage  in  the  process  of 
dying,  cremation  and 
burial  as  well  as  special 
prayers  for  those  who  have 
committed  suicide,  for  sad- . 
den  or  violent  deaths. 

Parishes  are  asked  to 
offer  their  opinions,  and 
the  drafts  will  then  go  be- 
fore General  Synod. 

• Lucy  Winkett,  whose  ap- 
pointment to  minor  canon , 
at  St  Paul's  cathedral  pro- 
voked controversy  last  Feb- 
ruary. admitted  at  a press 
conference  yesterday  that 
she, felt  trepidation  ahead 
of  her  installation  at  a ser- , 
vice  on  Sunday. 

Ms  Winkett,  aged  29,  will 
work  alongside  at  least  two 
members  of  the  chapter  who 
have  objected  to  women  I 
priests.  Yesterday  Canon  , 
John  Halliburton  said  he 
would  not  be  present  when 
Ms  Winkett  presided  over 
communion,  but  insisted 
that  they  could  still  work 
together.  Earlier  this  year, 
it  was  reported  that  Canon 
Halliburton  and  another 
minor  canon,  the  Rev  John 
Lees,  would  resign  if  Ms 
Winkett  took  up  her  post. 


Fowler  lets 
go  half  his 
shadow  role 


Agreement  on  weeding 
out  failed  teachers 


Acas  guidelines  give  worst  cases 
just  four  weeks  to  improve 


David  Honcke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


SIR  Norman  Fowler, 
shadow  environment 
secretary,  has  bad  to 
hand  over  half  of  his 
responsibilities  to  deputies  to 
avoid  breaking  parliamen- 
tary anti-sleaze  rules  imposed 
after  the  cash-for-questions 
scandal 

He  has  chosen  to  shed  the 
work  rather  than  give  up  a 
new  £25,000  directorship  and 
investments  in  a multi-mil- 
lion pound  quarrying  group. 
Aggregate  Industries  Ltd. 

Sir  Norman  yesterday  told 
foe  Guardian  that  he  will  not 
be  commenting  on  road  build- 
ing or  big  construction 
schemes.  Labour's  proposed 
aggregate  tax,  or  any  environ- 
mental and  planning  matters 
that  affect  quarrying  or  the 
use  of  quarries  for  landfill 
schemes. 

He  has  given  responsibility 
for  road  and  construction 
matters  to  Christopher 
Chope,  the  former  roads  min- 
ister, who  will  also  have  to 
respond  on  any  quarrying 
matter. 

Sir  Norman  said  he  be- 
lieved he  would  stfll  be  able  to 
do  his  job  properly.  ‘1  want  to 
concentrate  on  local  govern- 
ment and  regional  affairs  and 
London.  1 made  It  clear  from 
the  first  day  of  my  appoint- 
ment that  Mr  Chope  would 
take  hill  responsibility  for 
roads  and  construction.” 

The  rules  that  prevent  Sir 
Norman  from  participating  in 
any  parliamentary  business 
which  overlaps  with  his  di- 
rectorship were  passed  by 
MPs  under  John  Major’s  gov- 
ernment. He  cannot  ask  ques- 
tions, take  part  in  delates, 
table  motions,  lobby  or  ar- 
range to  lobby  ministers  or 
draft  select  committee  reports 


that  could  relate  to  Aggregate 
Industries.  - - j 

' -Since -aggregates  are  used 
as  hard  core  for  road  build- 1 
ing,  airport  runways  and  big 
budding  projects,  and  since 
quarrying  developments  are  a 
big  issue  with  road  protest- 
ers, Sir  Norman  win  have  to 
be  silent  on  a wide  range  of 
issues. 

In  Parliament  he  wfE  have 
to  silent  on  them  — even  if 
provoked  by  Labour  street 
fighters  like  John  Prescott 
andGavin  Strang  during 
question  time  for  ministers  In 
Mr  Prescott’s  transport  and 
j environment  department 

He  will  also  be  unable  to 
lead  the  Opposition  on  any 
bills  an  road  building  or  com- 
ment on  the  aggregate  tax  ex- 
pected in  next  year’s  Budget 

Sir  Norman  and  the  com- 
pany said  last  night  that  he 
bad  been  connected  with  the 
quarrying  industry  since 
1990.  He  was  originally  a di- 
rector of  Evered,  which  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  Barden 
Group,  and  this  year  he  be- 
came a non-executive  director 
of  the  newly  created  Aggre- 
gate Industries  after  Bardon 
merged  with  a firm  called 
Camas. 

At  the  time  of  the  merger, 
Sir  Norman  was  paid  £25,000 
a year  and  had  15,000  shares 
in  Bardon.  He  also  had  95,000 
share  options  which  could 
have  exercised  at  that  time. 

Peter  Tom.  chief  executive 
of  Aggregate  Industries,  is 

also  chairman  of  the  Quarry- 
ing Products  -Association, 
which  is  lobbying  ministers. 

A spokesman  for  the  com- 
pany said  yesterday  that  it 
did  not  expect  sir  Norman  to 
lobby  for  it  and  did  not  mind 
his  being  silent  on  their,  be- 
half in  Parliament 

“He  has  been  appointed  for 
his  business  experience,”  he 
said. 


Rebecca  SanKtws 
Education  Correspondent 


TEACHERS'  organisa- 
tions, employers, 
churches  and  school 
governors  have  unanimously 
agreed  new  fast-track  disci- 
plinary rules  for  the  profes- 
sion which  will  lead  In  ex- 
treme cases  to  incompetent 
teachers  being  dismissed  in 
Just  one  month. 

Under  outline  “capability 
procedures”  published  yester- 
day by  Acas,  the  independent 
arbitration  service,  most 
teachers  found  to  be  incompe- 
tent will  be  given  two  terms 
— six  months  — to  show  an 
improvement  before  being 
handed  their  notice. 

But  unions  have  softened 
their  opposition  to  an  earlier 
government  proposal  and 
have  now  agreed  that  in  cases 
where  pupils’  education  is 
jeopardised,  teachers  should 
be  given  only  four  weeks  to 
improve. 

They  were,  however,  pri- 
vately claiming  a moral  vic- 
tory by  getting  a new  cate- 
gory of  “gross  incompetence” 
struck  out  of  the  document 
The  report  will  now  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  schools  stan- 
dards minister.  Stephen 
Byers,  who  in  July  asked  the 
working  group  of  school  rep- 
resentatives from  the 
churches,  governors,  the 


national  employers'  body,  and 
the  six  teachers’  organisa- 
tions. to  draw  up  an  outline 
structure. 

Yesterday  he  said:.  “As  we 
have  stressed  continuously, 
and  as  the  Prime  Minister 
made  clear  in  his  conference 
speech,  there  is  no  room  in 
the  classroom  for  incompe- 
tent teachers." 

The  unions,  which  have 
complained  bitterly  about  foe 
Government's  constant 
attacks  on  “falling"  teachers, 
welcomed  the  agreement  as 
; likely  to  boost  morale  by  trig- 
gering the  expulsion  of  a 
small  but  troublesome  group. 

Chris  Woodhead,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools,  has  infu- 
riated teachers  with  his 
claims  that  there  are  about 
15,000  incompetent  teachers. 
Other  estimates  put  the  figure 
at  nearer  2,000. 

Peter  Smith,  general  secre- 
tary of  tiie  Association  of 
Teachers  and  Lecturers, 
underlined  the  need  for  swift 
and  effective  action.  “While 
there  remains  a public  per- 
ception that  there  is  a prob- 
lem with  Incompetent  teach- 
ers who  are  impossible  to 
remove  from  their  posts,  foe 
whole  of  the  profession  is 
tainted.  There  must  be  a 
humane  but  efficient  proce- 
dure for  supporting  and  train- 
ing those  who  can  be  helped 
to  improve  and  for  dismissing 
those  who  do  not" 


Graham  Lane,  education 
chairman  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Association,  said: 
“This  is  a historic  agreement 
and  a very  welcome  one.  For 
the  first  time,  every  school 
governing  body  will  have . a 
legal  obligation  to  work  to 
these  guidelines .1  _ • . 

Itoug  McAroy.  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Natkmal  Union 
of  Teachers,  said:  “This 
agreement  offers  protection 
for  pupils  and  fair  procedures 
for  teachers.  The  agreement 
underlines  the  importance  of 
patient  negotiations  under 
the  guidance  of  Acas. 

“In  particular,  the  provi- 
sions for  shortening  the 
period  allowed  for  a teacher 
to  show  improvement  where 
children's  education  is  jeop- 
ardised provides . protection 
for  pupils." 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said: 
"The  fact  that  representatives 
of  the  employers,  the 
churches,  the  governors  and 
the  teachers’  organisations 
have  been  able  to  agree  an 
outline  capability  procedure 
for  teachers  is  good  news  for 
the  profession. 

"The  procedure  guarantees 
both  fair  treatment  for  staff  as 
well  as  specific  rentes,  by 
which  incompetence  will  be 
dealt  with. 

“Above  all  it  recognises  the 
willingness  of  all  concerned 
to  tackle  incompetence, 
which  is  neither  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  teaching  profession 
itself,  nor  the  pupils  and  their 
parents." 


Princess’s 
bodyguard 
to  leave 
hospital 


TREVOR  Ree&Jones,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  car 


Drunken  belief  that  car  was  taxi 
‘ended  in  woman’s  murder’ 


A YOUNG  woman  who  got 
/"\d runk  while  out  celebrat- 


/"Ydrunk  while  out  celebrat- 
ing a friend’s  21st  birthday 
climbed  into  a car  mistakenly 
believing  it  to  be  a taxi,  a 
court  was  told  yesterday. 

The  next  day  her  body  was 
round,  naked  and  charred,  on 
waste  ground  behind  a pub. 

Duncan  Bermingham.  aged 
32  and  unemployed,  pleads 
not  guilty  to  murdering 
Rachel  Thacker,  aged  22,  after 
driving  off  with  her  from  Ca- 
nal Street,  In  the  part  of  Man- 
chester known  as  the  “gay  vil- 
lage", late  on  August  10  last 
year. 

Manchester  crown  court 
was  told  by  Peter  Openshaw 
QC,  prosecuting,  that  after  Ms 
Thacker  left  her  friends  she 
was  never  seen  alive  again. 
Her  body  showed  '‘dreadful" 
head  injuries.  There  were 
signs  of  rape,  and  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  burn  the 


Ms  Thacker,  from  Cannock 
In  Staffordshire,  had  just 
graduated  and  was  about  to 
start  a job  as  an  occupation 
therapist  “She  was  pretty, 
lively  and  good-natured,”  said 
Mr  Openshaw. 

She  went  out  drinking  with 
friends,  visiting  several  bars, 
and  she  became  drunk.  As 
they  waited  for  a taxi,  she 
flagged  down  various  cars, 
and  one  stopped. 

“In  spite  of  the  advice  of 
her.  friends  that  the  car 
wasn’t  a taxi,  Rachel  Thacker 
got  in." 

Mr  Openshaw  told  the  jury 
that  a red  Ford  Sierra  was 
tracked  down  by  police  from 
the  descriptions  given  by  her 
friends. 

It  belonged  to  a friend  of 
Bermingham’s  living  on  the 
same  estate  in  Longsight, 
Manchester,  who  told  police 
he  lent  it  the  defendant  on  the 


I sole  survivor  of  the  car 
crash  that  killed  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Is  expected  to 
return  home  to  Britain  from 
hospital  in  Paris  today  after 
confirming  that  he  has  no 
memory  of  the  minutes  lead- 
ing up  to  the  tragedy. 

The  29-year-old  bodyguard 
was  last  night  awaiting  clear- 
ance from  his  doctors,  accord- 
ing to  hospital  sources. 

Hours  earlier,  accident  In- 
vestigators made  a second  un- 
successful attempt  to  estab- 
lish from  their  only  witness 
exactly  what  happened. 

Mr  Rees-Jones  suffered  fa- 
cial and  chest  injuries  in  the 
fatal  crash  and  needed  10 

hours  of  surgery. 

In  his  first  interview,  he 
said  he  remembered  nothing 
after  cUmhing  into  the  Mer- 
cedes limousine  carrying  the 
Princess  and  her  friend  Dodi 
Fayed  outside  the  Rita  Hotel, 
In  Paris,  soon  after  midnight 
on  August  31. 

Minutes  later  the  car  went 
out  of  control  in  an  under- 
pass, killing  the  couple  and 
the  driver,  Rita  security  man 
Henri  Paid,  who  was  found  to 
be  more  than  three  times  over 
the  drink-drive  alcohol  limit. 

Mr  Rees-Jones  may  be  in- 
terviewed again,  if  his  mem- 
ory returns. 


Lynn  Barber 
discovers 

the  many  skeletons 
in  Eddie  Izzard’s 
cupboard. 

They’re  right  behind 
the  dresses. 
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1^°"  rules 

Train  drivers  back 
rail  safety  warning 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


THE  train  drivers* 
union,  Aslef.  last 
niefat  moved  to  stop 
drivers  taking  out 
trains  with  defective  safety 
equipment  unless  they  were 

™»?«£5?nied  by  a second 
person  m the  cab. 

f^°WS  3X1  “^Prece- 
dented  order  to  the  25  train 

by  ***  11631111  and 
Saftty  Executive  to  improve 
safety  standards  after  an  in 
vestigatlon  revealed  "an 
overly  liberal  interpretation” 
£fJ?^g0Veraing  tte  opera- 
automatic  warning 

The  system  operates  an 
alarm  which  alerts  drivers  to 
the  state  of  signals.  The  warn- 
ing from  the  safety  watchdog 
has  been  prompted  by  the  in- 
quiry into  the  Southall  rail 


cras£  two  weeks  ago.  in 
which  it  is  thought  that  the 
was  not  working 

&Jrlrampany-  Greal  West- 
fS  *£“  refuscd  to  confirm 
that  the  system  was  not  fane- 

uonrng  when  the  train  left  its 
^ington  for 
3X1,3  then  back  to 
London.  The  accident  killed 
seven  people  and  injured  LTD 
Lew  Adams.  Asters  leader, 
said  the  HSE  order  showed 
tnat  some  companies  were 
prepared  to  put  profit  before 
safety  If  a driver  discovered 
that  the  AWS  equipment  was 
defective,  he  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a second  person  to 
raaintain  safety  standards.  If 
the  request  was  not  granted, 
the  driver  should  refuse  to 
take  out  the  train. 

Under  a pay  and  conditions 
agreement  with  Great  West- 
ern last  year.  .Aslef  agreed  to 
the  removal  of  a second 
driver  on  passenger  trains  on 


some  services.  The  HSE'! 
move  amounts  to  a charge 
that  the  companies  have  beer 
lax  in  ensuring  that  the  AW5 
is  functioning  properly  before 
a train  leaves  a depot. 

The  failure  of  the  equip 
ment  will  almost  certainly  be 
put  down  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Southall 
crash. 

The  move  is  unprecedented 
and  underlines  HSE  concern 
about  safety  on  railways.  A 
letter  from  Vic  Coleman,  dep- 
uty chief  inspector  or  rail 
ways,  says  that  AWS  is  a long- 
standing safety  system  with  a 
reputation  for  reliability.  The 
companies  have  been  ordered 
to  undertake  an  urgent 
review. 

If  a fault  were  discovered 
on  a journey,  the  driver  had 
to  Inform  signal  control  “at 
the  first  opportunity''. 


Safety  Mum,  paga  1 3 


Search  for  missing  fishermen  called  off 

^OA  ST  GUARDS  have 


-—r  called  off  the  search  for 
further  survivors  of  the  Peter- 
head trawler  Sapphire,  which 
sank  on  Wednesday,  writes 
John  Arlidge. 

The  skipper,  Victor  Robert- 
son, who  was  rescued  by  an 
RAF  helicopter  after  the 
trawler  overturned  in  heavy 
seas,  said  he  was  deeply 
shocked  by  the  disaster.  He 
returned  home  last  night 
after  he  was  discharged  from 
Aberdeen  Royal  infirmary. 


Adam  Stephen,  aged  29, 
Robert  Stephen.  25.  Victor 
Podlesny,  45  and  Bruce  Cam- 
eron, 32.  all  from  Peterhead, 
are  presumed  dead.  Robert 
Cameron,  Bruce’s  brother, 
said  last  night  he  was  "devas- 
tated for  myself,  for  my 
brother,  for  the  rest  of  the 
crew  and  their  wives”. 

Vi  Mitchell,  the  mother  of 
Mr  Robertson's  fiancee, 
Lynne,  described  the  despair 
she  felt  at  the  loss.  “We 
haven't  slept  at  all  since 


Wednesday.  It's  been  hard 
enough  even  though  Victor  is 
safe  and  well.  God  only  knows 
how  the  other  families  are 
coping  because  there  arc  kids 
to  think  about.  The  whole 

thing  Is  a nightmare.” 

The  family  of  Adam 
Stephen  was  too  upset  to  talk. 
Robert  Stephen's  wife,  Shir- 
ley, 24,  said  she  was  still  try- 
ing to  come  to  terms  with  the 
tragedy  and  described  the 
crew  as  very  good  friends.  An 
investigation  is  under  way. 


BRITAIN  5 


Price  and  froth 


leave  drinkers 
short  of  cheer 


Alex  Bellos 


UNFAIR  increases  in  the 
price  of  beer  and  the 
size  of  the  head  on  a 
pint  are  putting  a double 
squeeze  on  pub  drinkers,  ac- 
cording to  the  Good  Pub 
Guide  1996  published  today. 

The  cost  of  a pint  has  risen 
by  1 per  cent  more  than  infla- 
tion, the  result  of  aggressive 
tactics  by  the  large  breweries. 
rfwfma  the  guide  in  its  survey 
of  1, 198  pubs. 

Independently  owned  ale- 
houses. however,  sell  gener- 
ally at  lip  less  than  the 
national  chains. 

Bar  staff  are  also  conning 
drinkers  out  of  as  much  as  10 
per  cent  of  their  pint  by  using 
“sparkler”  handpnmps  that 
create  a head  by  frothing  up 
the  beer.  While  these  have 
been  used  for  many  years  in 
the  North  where  the  beer  is 
suited  to  a large  head,  the 
guide  cfeims  that  pubs  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  South  are 
putting  heads  on  inappropri- 
ate brews. 

"A  pint  is  already  very  ex- 
pensive. As  well  as  the  prices 
going  up  there  Is  an  extra 
squeeze  to  get  people  to  drink 
air,"  said  Robert  Unsworth, 
executive  editor  of  the  Guide. 

"There  is  an  assumption  , 
that  if  a beer  doesn't  have  a 
head  it  is  flat  This  is  not  true.  | 
It  ruins  the  flavour  of  some- 
thing which  has  been  deli- 
cately and  sensitively  devel- 
oped by  diluting  the  top  10  per 
cent  of  the  drink.” 

He  added  that  the  most  im- 
portant issue  about  spurious 
heads  is  the  financial  loss  to 
the  drinker.  "It  is  obviously 
in  the  brewers’  interests  to 
encourage  this  to  be  done  so 
they  can  squeeze  out  more 
pints  from  the  barrel.  If  a bar- 


rel holds,  say,  88  pints,  they 
can  get  another  eight  or  nine 
pints  extra  for  free." 

A Labour  MP  is  calling  for 
legislation  to  define  the  size 
of  a pint  The  private  mem- 
ber’s hill,  to  be  introduced  by 
Dennis  Turner.-  MP  for.  Wol- 
verhampton South  East’  is 
backed  by  consumer  affairs 
minister  Nigel  Griffiths. 

"When  the  customer  asks  for 
a pint  and  is  charged  for  a 
pint,  that's  the  quantity  that 
they  should  be  served.” 

The  guide  describes  how 
the  British  pub  is  changing 
by  having  more  non-smoking 
areas,  and  by  serving  increas- 
ingly better  food.  But  there  . 

are  some  areas  that  are  still  1 

causing  grief  to  the  50,000 
readers  who  write  into  the 
guide  every  year. 

Poor  service  is  still  the  big- 
gest complaint,  making  up 
about  20,000  letters.  This  is 
echoed  by  the  Good  Food 
Guide,  published  by  Which? 
yesterday.  Itsays  that  while 
restaurant  food  is  improving, 
service  does  not  match  up. 

Other  pub  irritants  this  year 

Included  piped  music.  ( 


Newcomer  of  the  Year  Choknondetey 
Riverside.  Cressage.  Shropshire: 

Dfnlng  Put)  at  the  Year.  Bhn  Lion.  East 
WBlon.  North  YartaWre; 

Licensees  al  tho  Year;  Tony  and 
Amanda  Fay.  Kings  Head,  Wooton. 
□Kfonfchfre: 

Beer  Pub  of  the  Year.  Fat  Cat.  Norwich 
Own  Brew  Put)  of  the  Year  SaJr,  Unth- 
wafta.  West  YortsWre 
Wine  Pub  of  the  Year  Nobody,  Doddb- 
eombsMgh.  Devon: 

Alb  Group  of  the  Yean  HuntstwkJge, 
East  Anglia; 

of  the  Yean  Fat  Cat, 


Unspoilt  Country  Pub  of  the  Year 
Queen’s  Head.  Newton.  Cnrntxldgeshko; 

UnspoB  Town  Pub  of  the  Year  The 
Okie  White  Harte.  Hut; 

Good  Food  Guide  ratings.  10  out  of  10: 
Cnez  Mco  at  NBnMy  Pork  Lana  and  La 
Tarrte  Cfaka.  London,  and  the  Altnaharria 
Inn.  Utapod;  the  Htahtands. 

Ntno  out  of  10:  Aubergine  In  London; 
GidMgh  Part  as  Cftagftxd,  Devon;  the 
Mfesaralde  mn  at  Bray,  f 


Footballer  aged  1 0 threatened 
with  ban  for  swearing  at  ref 


Clara  Longrigg 


A DONCASTER  footballer 
has  been  threatened 
with  a ban  after  he  alleg- 
edly swore  and  lashed  ont 
at  the  referee.  A three-man 
panel  at  a Football  Associa- 
tion disciplinary  hearing 
handed  ont  a suspended 
five-month  ban  after 
Anthony  Bird  called  the 
referee  a cheat. 

The  incident  raised  eye- 
brows among  the  other 
players  before  the  tribunal, 
not  because  insulting  the 
referee  is  anything  un- 
usual, but  because  Anthony 
is  only  10,  the  youngest 
player  ever  disciplined  by 
an  official  paneL 
Anthony,  who  plays  cen- 
tre-half for  Armthorpe 
Rovers  under-ns,  was 
accused  by  a referee  of 
swearing  and  swinging  his 
arm  towards  him  after  a 
penalty  was  awarded  to  the 
other  team.  He  was  sent  off, 
and  later  called  before  a 
disciplinary  hearing  along 
with  adult  players. 

The  panel  told  him  the 
ban  could  be  put  into  effect 
if  he  misbehaved  again.  The 
boy’s  father,  Steve  Bird,  a 


hotelier  from  Armthorpe, 
said  the  FA  had  over- 
reacted. 

“My  lad  knows  he  did 
something  wrong  but  we 
never  thought  it  would  get 
so  out  of  hand.  It  should 
have  been  dealt  with  at 
local  leveL” 

Anthony  was  playing  in  a 
junior  tournament  at 
Sprotbo rough,  Doncaster, 
when  he  was  ordered  off. 

His  father,  watching  on 
the  touchline,  leaped  to  his 
defence.  “Nobody  thought 
it  was  a penalty.  A foul  was 
committed  but  it  was  out- 
side the  area.  Anthony  Just 
touched  the  ref's  arm  as  he 
pointed  to  the  spot  to  turn 
him  round  to  have  a word 
with  Him.  I heard  Anthony 
call  him  a cheat  but  never 
heard  him  swear.” 

But  West  Riding  County 
FA  officials,  defending 
their  decision,  said  they 
were  cracking  down  on  bad 
behaviour  by  junior 
players. 

Ray  Carter,  who  was  on 
the  panel,  said:  “After  read- 
ing the  referee's  report  it 
was  considered  that  the  of- 
fence was  serious  enough  to 
warrant  the  boy’s  presence 
at  a foil  hearing.” 


Stag  chasing  ‘too  cruel’,  council  rules 


Trust  chiefs 
uphold  ban 
against  deer 
hunting 


Paul  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 


A BAN  on  deer  hunting 
on  National  Trust 
land  is  to  stay,  de- 
spite a call  from  a 
High  Court  judge  for  the  trust 
to  reconsider. 

After  a four  hour  meeting 
yesterday,  the  National 
Trust's  ruling  council  decided 
to  stick  by  the  decision  it 
made  in  April  not  to  renew 
licences  permitting  three 
pa^fcs  of  hounds  to  hunt  over 
its  land  In  the  West  Country. 

Leaving  the  meeting,  coun- 
cil member  Rodney  Legg  said: 
“Forty  two  members  turned 
up  ami  there  was  no  division. 
There  were  pretty  hard  ques- 
tions asked,  but  they  didn't  af- 
fect the  decision.  It  was  cor- 
dial. but  it  was  quite  clear 
there  were  going  to  be  strong 
opinions  expressed." 

He  called  the  ban  on  bunt- 
ing a victory  for  the  trust’s 
members  and  for  society  in 
general. 

The  special  meeting  of  the 
council  was  called  after  Mr 
Justice  Robert  Walker  said  in 
the  High  Court  in  August  that 
the  original  decision  to  ban 
hunting  on  the  grounds  of 
cruelty  had  been  rushed  and 
had  failed  to  take  all  the  facts 
into  account 

Although  the  hunts  are  still 
in  the  throes  of  legal  action 
against  the  trust  the  main 
plank  of  their  case  was  that 
the  trust  had  not  consulted 
the  hunts  before  deciding  on 
the  ban.  Yesterday,  the  coun- 
cil had  all  the  evidence  from 
the  hunts  before  it  It  issued  a 
statement  saying  the  cruelty 
of  hunting  was  still  the  over- 
riding factor  and  therefore 
hunting  could  not  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

A deposition  from  the  Ex- 
moor National  Park  Author- 
ity. which  appeared  to  sup- 
port the  hunters'  case  by 


warning  of  an  increase  in  “in- 
discriminate, unco-ordinated 
shooting”  if  deer  hunting  was 
banned,  did  not  sway  the 

council.  The  trust  had 
resisted  several  attempts  over 
previous  years  to  force  it  to 
outlaw  deer  and  fox  hunting. 
The  focus  eventually  shifted 
to  deer  hunting  because  of  the 
alleged  cruelty  involved. 

In  1995  Patrick  Bateson  was 
appointed  to  study  the  stress 
caused  by  hunting  deer  over 
up  to  15  miles.  The  professor’s 
two-year  research  found  clear 
scientific  evidence  that  hunt- 
ing with  hounds  — as  against 
shooting  — imposed  extreme 
stress  on  deer  and  caused 
them  great  suffering.  Shoot- 
ing was  a preferred  method 
for  culling  red  deer. 

The  Devon  and  Somerset 
Staghounds  and  the  Quantock 
Staghounds.  both  of  which 
would  have  severe  difficulties 
avoiding  trust  land  during 
their  chases,  mounted  legal 
actions  arguing  that  without 
the  hunts  local  formers  would 
be  tempted  to  shoot  the  deer 
to  avoid  damage  to  their 
crops  and  that  the  remaining 
wild  red  deer  herds  in  Eng- 
land were  at  risk  n*>te»  they 
were  protected  and  managed. 

They  were  twice  refused  in- 
junctions against  the  trust 
However,  Mr  Justice  Walker 
criticised  the  "speed  and  se- 
crecy with  which  the  decision 
was  taken",  and  invited  the 
trust  to  reconsider. 

The  trust  sent  its  council 
members  all  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  court  and  called 
a special  session  to  consider 
it. 

Confirming  the  ban  yester- 
day, the  trust  said:  "The  coun- 
cil said  it  would  be  ready  to 
consider  any  further  evidence 
that  might  have  a bearing  on 
the  welfare  of  the  deer  and 
the  conservation  of  deer 
hounds.  And  it  would  be  look- 
ing at  the  issue  of  deer 
management." 
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Watersmeet 

Devon  & Somerset 
Staghounds 
1.487  acres 


Hotnicote 

Devon  & Somerset  j 
Staghounds 
12.450  acres 


Quantock  HHfs| 

Quantock 
Staghounds 
1,037  acres 


| Buzzards 

Tiverton  Staghounds 
139  acres 


KnHditshayes 

Tiverton  Staghounds  | 
262  acres 


Quantock  hounds 
face  financial  ruin 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


CONTINUATION  of  the 
National  Trust  ban  on 
deer  hunting  is  the 
death  knell  for  the  Quan- 
tock Staghounds,  which 
have  seen  income  slump 
since  the  decision  in  April 
not  to  renew  hunting 
licences. 

Although  the  ban  affects 
only  1.000  acres  of  the 
Quantocks.  officials  of  the 
80-year-old  Somerset  hunt 
say  that  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  three  blocks  of 
National  Trust  land  in  the 
area  makes  it  Impossible 
for  the  hunt  to  operate  ef- 
fectively and  will  leave  it 
no  option  but  to  disband. 

The  chairman,  Nigel 
Mners-Raby,  said  the  hunt 
would  have  to  decide 
whether  to  proceed  with 
legal  action  against  the 
National  Trust,  but  he  ac- 
knowledged that  unless  the 
ban  was  lifted  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Quan- 
tock to  continue. 

Officials  admitted  mem- 
bership had  fallen  by  40  per 
cent  since  April  — to  80. 

••I  am  disgusted."  said  Mr 
Muers-Raby.  "The  National 
Trust  have  had  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  decision  they 
made  in  April  was  a hasty 
and  wrong  one.  They  have 
been  given  the  opportunity 
to  overturn  that,  but  they 
have  ignored  the  evidence 
and  acted  to  save  their 


face."  He  said  he  was  con- 
cerned for  the  future  of  the 
deer  herd,  fearing  formers 
would  no  longer  tolerate 
their  damage.  *T  am  very 
concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  deer  herd.” 

Since  the  ban  was  im- 
posed the  bunt  has  met  on 
Exmoor,  at  the  Invitation  of 
the  much  older  Devon  and 
Somerset  Staghounds.  But 
joint  master  Paddy  Groves 
says  such  meets  will  not 
provide  a long-term  future. 
"We  manage  the  deer  on 
the  Quantocks  and  if  we 
can't  hunt  there  we  are  not 
doing  our  proper  job.  To 
hunt  effectively,  we  have  to 
have  free  access  to  the 
whole  of  the  Quantocks." 

The  Quantock  Stag- 
hounds,  based  at  Bagbor- 
ough.  were  set  up  with 
money  from  the  Lloyd 
George  government  to  man- 
age the  area’s  then  threat- 
ened red  deer  population. 
There  are  now  estimated  to 
be  around  600  wild  deer  on 
the  Quantocks. 

With  four  full  time  em- 
ployees and  70  hounds  to 
support  the  hunt  is  strug- 
gling to  cope  with  financial 
losses  arising  from  the  ban 
first  imposed  in  ApriL 

Hunt  income  comes  from 
a variety  of  sources,  includ- 
ing hunt  balls  and  point-to- 
point  meetings.  But  tbe 
Eton's  share  Is  provided  by 
the  £400-a-year  annual  sub- 
scription from  members 
who  ride  to  tbe  hounds. 


o 


My  Emma,  he  says,  is  his  pride 
and  foy.  After  aH,  whatever 
happens  in  the  Arc,  she  has 
already  brought  him  more 
pleasure  than  any  other  horse. 
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£31  m surcharge 
on  Porter’s  Tory 
group  ‘ludicrous’ 


dames  Monde 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


A LAWYER  for  Dame 
Shirley  Porter  yester- 
day attacked  the  “lu- 
dicrous” decision  to 
impose  a £31  million  sur- 
charge on  the  former  leader 
of  Westminster  city  council 
and  former  colleagues  for 
their  alleged  part  in  tbe 
“homes  for  votes”  affair,  say- 
ing It  could  ruin  them  and 
have  serious  implications  for 
all  local  government. 

Anthony  Scrivener  QC  told 
the  High  Court  in  London 
that  district  auditor  John 
Magill  had  acted  “as  investi- 
gator. judge,  prosecutor  and 
his  own  expert  witness*'.  He 
accused  him  of  inspiring  pub- 
licity about  the  case,  and  dis- 
puted the  size  of  the 
surcharge. 

Dame  Shirley.  David  Weeks, 
her  former  deputy,  who  is  still 
a councillor,  Peter  Hartley,  a 
former  housing  chairman, 
Graham  England,  former 
chief  housing  officer,  and  BDl 
Phillips,  former  council  man- 
aging director,  are  appealing 
against  findings  of  wilful  mis- 
conduct delivered  by  Mr  Ma- 
gill in  May  last  year,  nine 
years  after  tbe  council's  hous- 
ing committee  decided  on  a 
"designated  sales"  policy. 

The  auditor  alleged  that 
they  tried  to  fix  election 
results  hi  marginal  wards  by 
selling  empty  council  prop- 
erty under  right-to-buy 
schemes  to  people  who  were 
likely  to  vote  Conservative. 
Mr  Scrivener  said:  “There 


Bad  hearts 
linked  to 
baby’s  life 
in  the  womb 

WOMEN  who  are  short 
and  fat  are  more  likely 
to  have  babies  that  later  in 
life  will  suffer  from  heart  dis- 
ease, writes  Chris  MihUL 
The  idea  that  heart  disease 
might  originate  in  the  womb 
has  been  pioneered  by  David 
Barker,  a professor  at  South- 
ampton university.  He  has 
shown  that  low  birthwelgtat 
babies  have  as  adults  a higher 
risk  of  high  blood  pressure, 
diabetes,  and  Increased 
cholesterol. 

This  suggests  that  giving 
pregnant  women  better  nour- 
ishment will  Increase  the 
weight  of  babies,  and  thus  cut 
heart  disease  in  the  popula- 
tion. Some  commentators  be- 
lieve this  is  one  reason  for  de- 
clining rates  of  heart  disease 
In  many  western  countries. 

However,  the  theory  could 
also  explain  why  newly  west- 
ernised countries  appear  to 
undergo  an  epidemic  of  heart 
disease:  at  an  intermediate 
stage,  before  the  population 
grows  taller  as  well  as 
heavier,  short  fot  mothers  in- 
crease the  risk  of  heart  dis- 
ease for  the  next  generation. 

Support  for  this  comes  in  a 
study  by  Prof  Barker  and  col- 
leagues from  the  Finnish 
National  Public  Health  Insti- 
tute, reported  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal;  men  of  low 
weight  at  birth  were  at  higher 
risk  of  death  from  heart  dis- 
ease, as  were  those  whose 
mothers  were  short  and  fat 
‘These  findings  suggest  a new 
explanation  for  the  epidemics 
of  coronary  heart  disease  that 
accompany  westernisation." 


is  no  allegation  of  dishonesty 
against  any  of  the  appellants 
or  any  *ffipgatinn  that  any  of 
them  benefited  personally  . . . 
The  idea  that  a local  govern- 
ment officer  should  pay  such 
an  amount  is  ludicrous.  They 
stand  to  lose  everything . . . 

“David  Weeks  and  Peter 
Hartley  equally  face  financial 
ruin,"  and  though  Dame  Shir- 
ley's father  was  “the  most 
successful  barrow-boy  of  all 
time”  in  building  the  Tesco 
empire,  “£3l  million  Is  a mas- 
sive sum  for  anyone”. 

Councillor  Michael  Dutt, 
criticised  in  Mr  Magfll’s  pro- 


‘Auditor  acted  as 
investigator,  judge, 
prosecutor  and 
expert  witness’ 


visional  report  in  19&4.  had 
“found  It  all  too  much  and 
took  his  own  life,  leaving  a 
note  explaining  why",  said  Mr 
Scrivener,  while  Paul  Hayler, 
a former  divisional  housing 
officer,  had  had  a nervous 
breakdown  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  proceedings. 

The  Nolan  committee  on 
standards  in  public  life  bad  in 
July  recommended  abolition 
of  the  surcharge  system, 
which  “is  probably  doomed". 

The  ability  of  the  auditor  to 
act  in  "conflicting  capacities” 
was  “dearly  contrary  to  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights,  and  tbe  UK 
becoming  a signatory  of  the 


| European  Convention  will 
have  a devastating  effect  on 
these  proceedings." 

Mr  Scrivener  said  certain 
| allegations,  including  gerry- 
mandering, were  never  put  to 
Dame  Shirley  in  meetings 
with  Mr  MagffL  He  had  ob- 
[ tained  and  relied  upon  party 
political  documents,  when  In 
most  countries  it  was  readily 
accepted  that  these  were 
confidential. 

. Mr  Magill  had  suggested 
that  politics  was  not  part  of 
decision-making  in  local  gov- 
ernment However,  said  Mr 
Scrivener,  “politics  is  always 
relevant,  but  the  political  con- 
siderations must  not  be  file 
dominant  factor.  It  does  not 
matter  that  a particular  deci- 
sion is  politically  beneficial  if 
it  Is  justifiable  on  proper  local 
government  grounds." 

Conservatives,  whose  ma- 
jority had  dropped  in  the  1986 
local  elections,  had  consid- 
ered ways  of  doing  better  next 
time.  "There  is  not  a political 
party  or  group  in  the  country 
which  would  not  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing.  The 
only  difference  is  Mr  Magill 
had  not  had  access  to  their 
documents." 

He  said  officers  had  taken 
legal  advice  that  led  Dame 
Shirley  to  believe  designated 
sales  would  be  lawful  if  imple- 
mented city-wide. 

Priority  had  been  given  to 
Westminster  residents  and 
also  to  council  tenants  — not 
usually  thought  of  as  being 
natural  Tory  party  support- 
ers. “Only  22  out  of  562  sales 
city-wide  went  to  people  out- 
side Westminster." 


Police  ‘took 
girl,  14,  on 
drugs  binge’ 


Emily  Sheffield 


TWO  policeman  have 
been  suspended  indefi- 
nitely after  allegedly 
going  on  a drink  and 
drugs  binge  with  a 14-year- 
old  girl  in  Manchester  last 
month. 

The  girl  has  claimed  that 
they  sent  her  into  the  Moss 
Side  inner  city  area  to  buy 

cannabis  which  they  then 

smoked  in  a taxi  during  their 
night  out  on  September  18. 

Tbe  two  officers,  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  were  also  in- 
volved in  a street  brawl  and 
later  arrested  by  the  Greater 
Manchester  police  force  after 
one  jumped  through  a toilet 
window  to  avoid  paying  a res- 
taurant bUL 

Greater  Manchester  police 
said  yesterday:  “As  a result  of 
an  incident  reported  to  us  on 
September  18,  two  off-duty 
Isle  of  Man  police  officers 
have  been  interviewed  by 
Greater  Manchester  police. 
Further  inquiries  are  being 
conducted  and  the  chief  con- 
stable of  tbe  Isle  of  Man  is 
fully  aware." 

A spokeswoman  from  tbe 
Isle  of  Man  constabulary  con- 
firmed yesterday:  “Both  offi- 
cers have  been  helping 
Greater  Manchester  with 
their  inquiries  and  have  been 


temporarily  suspended  from 
duty  in  accordance  with  nor- 
mal practice." 

Tbe  Isle  of  Man  force  is  also 
conducting  an  internal 
inquiry. 

A report  win  go  to  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service, 
which  could  result  in  charges 
of  possession  of  drugs,  incit- 
ing a minor  to  buy  drugs  and 
theft  of  a meaL 

The  officers  are  also  likely 
to  face  a disciplinary  charge 
of  bringing  their  force  into 
disrepute,  and  could  be 
sacked. 

The  alleged  incidents  took 
place  while  the  two  were  stay- 
ing in  Gorton,  Manchester. 
They  left  their  rooms  at  the 
Comfort  Friendly  Hotel  and 
called  in  several  pubs  on  their 
way  to  the  city  centre  where 
they  met  the  14-year-oLd  and 
her  23-year-old  sister  and  al- 
legedly took  them  into  pubs 
and  dubs  buying  drinks. 

As  they  left  one  dub  they 
ended  up  in  a street  brawl 
and  were  injured-  Later  they 
got  into  a taxi  for  a tour  of  the 
city  and  allegedly  sent  the  14- 
year-old  to  buy  tbe  drugs. 

After  nightdubs  dosed,  one 
went  back  to  his  hotel  and  the 
other  went  on  to  a restaurant 
nearby  where  he  allegedly  es- 
caped through  the  toilet  win- 
dow. leaving  the  two  girls  to 
pay  the  £20  bUL 


The  remains  of  the  Holbeck  Hall  hotel  after  the  cliff  on  which  it  was  built  110  years  ago 
crumbled  beneath  it  in  1993 

Council  blamed 
for  hotel  that 
fell  into  the  sea 


Martin  Wabmrrlgtit 


HIGH  COURT  judgment 
sent  shock  waves 
the  insurance 
industry  yesterday  by  blam- 
ing a seaside  council  for  the 
£2  million  slide  to  destruction 
of  a luxury  hotel. 

Appropriately  described  as 
a ground-breaking  ruling,  it 
criticised  Scarborough  coun- 
cil for  failing  to  shore  up  the 
crumbling  diff  below  the  Hoi- 
beck  Hall  hotel,  which  col- 
lapsed in  1993  over  eight 
weeks. 

Taking  cutlery,  a rose  gar- 
den and  a Labour  MPs  under- 
wear with  it,  the  slow  motion 
slide  to  tbe  beach  held  much 
of  the  country  transfixed. 
Part  of  the  slow  but  relentless 
destruction  of  Yorkshire’9 
coastline,  it  also  triggered  a 
legal  battle  royal  between  in- 
surance companies  — which 
is  likely  to  continue  after  yes- 
terday’s Judgment. 

Insurers  for  Scarborough 
council  promptly  announced 
an  appeal,  taking  what 
amounted  to  a hint  from 
Judge  John  Hicks  QC  that  his 
ruling  was  based  on  legal  pre- 
cedent and  was  open  to  a 
wider  challenge. 

Scarborough’s  chief  execu- 
tive John  Trebhle  said:  ‘The 
judge  stated  that  he  felt  bound 
by  a principle  of  law  estab- 
lished in  another  case  which 
produced  the  opposite  result 
to  what  he  would  have  pre- 


ferred. He  effectively  invited 
the  parties  to  appeal  and  this 
invitation  will  be  accepted.” 
The  owners  of  the  hotel, 
whose  final  hours  were 
marked  by  a church  service 
and  the  sale  of  commemora- 
tive T-shirts,  had  sued  Scar- 
borough for  damages.  Barry 
and  Joan  Turner,  of  English 


Rose  hotels,  have  since  con- 
centrated on  properties  far 
from  the  sea. 

Mrs  Turner  has  rejected  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  rebuild 
on  what  remains  of  the  Hol- 
beck Hall  site,  on  the  grounds 
that  insurance  cover  would 
never  be  given.  Scarborough 
has  since  spent  more  than 
£1.75  million  on  a new  seawall 
with  a 75  per  cent  government 
grant 

The  judge  said  the  long  his- 
tory of  erosion  along  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  where  40  towns 
have  disappeared  since  the 
14th  century,  meant  that  Scar- 
borough  must  have  been 
aware  erf  the  need  for  regular 
remedial  works  to  unstable 
cliffs.  Some  had  been  carried 
out  in  1989  but  were  wholly 
inadequate,  be  said. 

The  court  aim  heard  that 
Scarborough  bad  fallen  foul 
of  government  restrictions  on 
funding,  which  ruled  out  an 
earlier  South  Bay  scheme  be- 
cause it  did  not  constitute 
emergency  coastal  defence 
work.  Judge  Hicks  said  Scar- 
borough had  produced  no 
convincing  evidence  that  fi- 
nancial restrictions  had  made 


Barry  and  Joan  Turner, 
owners  of  the  doomed  hotel 

proper  shoring-up  prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

The  wider  significance  of 
the  ruling,  which  found  Scar- 
borough in  breach  of  care  as 
neighbouring  landowner, 
rather  than  local  authority, 
was  being  absorbed  by  insur- 
ers yesterday.  Mr  Trebble 
said:  “The  judgment  breaks 
new  ground  as  it  seeks  to  cre- 
ate a duty  on  landowners;  the 
implications  or  which  are 
quite  startling,  if  it  stands,  it 
will  have  for-reaching  conse- 
quences, particularly  for  local 
authorities  and  others  who 
,ha™  ..  substantial 
landholdings 

Continuing  instability  has 
prevented  rescue  of  the  llo- 
year-dd  hotel's  mock  Tudor 
fixtures  or  belongings  of 
guests  who  left  rapidly  after 
cracks  appeared  in  walls.  . 

Burled  items  include  a 
£20,000  Oil  painting  and  the 
socks  and  smalls  of  Max  Mad- 
den,  then  Labour  Mp  foj. 
Bradford  West,  who  scram- 
bled out  with  his  wife  after 
they  awoke  to  see  the  front 
lawn  moving  downhill 
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Ethics:  Cash, 

expertise  end 

Europe  arms 
code  linchpins 
of  new  policy 


Ministers 
launch 
attack  on 
landmines 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


INISTERS  yester- 
day unveiled  a set 
of  policy  initia- 
_ -Jtives  designed  rid 
the  world  of  the  scourge  of 
landmines,  during  an  emo- 
tional conference  debate  on 
the  scope  of  Labour’s  ethical 
foreign  policy. 

The  Defence  Secretary, 
George  Robertson,  bad  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a 
mines  information  and  train- 
ing centre  within  big  depart- 
ment — to  spread  British  mil- 
itary expertise  in  de-mining 
where  there  are  civilians 

At  the  same  time  his  cabi- 
net colleagues  dare  Short 
and  Robin  Cook  told  Labour 
delegates  in  Brighton  that 
they  would  double  the  sums 
available  for  global  mine 
clearance  to  £10  million  a 
year. 

The  extra  funds  would  sup- 
port projects  in  Mozambique, 
Angola,  the  former  Yugosla- 
via. Eritrea,  northern  Iraq, 
Cambodia,  Afghanistan.  Laos, 
Yemen  and  Somalia  — an 
torn  by  civil  war  and  foreign 
invasion.  Egypt,  still  suffer- 
ing the  legacy  of  the  second 
world  war,  would  also  get 
help. 

Mr  Cook,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, - also  disclosed  that  he 
had  invited  France  to  join 
Britain  in  proposing  a Euro- 
pean code  of  conduct  to  regu- 
late the  arms  trade,  after  talks 
with,  his  socialist  counterpart 
in  Paris,  Hubert  Vedrine. 

France  and  Germany  are 
now  backing  the  drive  for  a 
global  ban  on  such  mines 
under  the  proposed  Ottawa 
treaty.  Britain  banned  them 
when  Labour  came  to  power 
in  May. 

Ms  Short,  the  International 
Aid  Secretary,  was  rewarded 
with  a standing  ovation  for 


her  commitment  to  focus  on 
programmes  that  helped  the 
world's  poorest  people  — a 
reminder  to  Tony  Blair  of  her 
popularity  within  the  party 

Promising  to  halt  the  de- 
cline in  British  aid  under  the 
Tories,  she  warned  “those 
who  are  cynical  about  the 
value  of  aid  that  it  is  essential 
to  kick-start  development  in 
the  poorest  countries”. 

But  on  a morning  when  the 
leadership  fought  off  pressure 
to  cut  defence  spending  still 
further  — and  a call  to  aban- 
don the  Trident  nuclear  fleet 
was  easily  defeated  by  56  to  44 
per  cent  — the  emotional  high 
point  came  in  the  speech  from 
Frank  Ryding,  a Red  Cross 
doctor  with  17  years  of  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  death 
and  injury  caused  by  mines. 

‘Tve  seen  thousands:  in- 
cluding a young  boy  with 
severe  stomach  injuries  and  a 
leg  blown  away  above  the 
knee  by  a mine,"  he  said.  “It 
took  his  father  three  days  to 
transport  him  in  a wheelbar- 
row through  Afghan  moun- 
tain passes  to  the  nearest  Red 
Cross  hospital.” 

Seventy  countries  were  lit- 
tered with  100  million  mines 
— some  dropped  from  planes 
at  the  rate  of  2.000  in  15  min- 
utes — and  as  many  more 
were  In  stockpiles  waiting  to 
be  dropped.  Some  2.000  people 
a year  were  killed  or  maimed, 
the  equivalent  of  10  during 
the  morning's  conference 
session. 

• Mr  Cook  yesterday  put  jobs 
and  growth  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda  for  Britain’s  presi- 
dency of  European  Union, 
which  starts  in  January, 
writes  Ann  Perkins.  ‘Til  tell 
you  what  our  mission  is,”  he 
said.  “It  is  to  give  Europe 
back  to  the  people." 

Jobs  and  growth  would 
again  be  the  priorities  when 
the  decision  was  taken  on 
joining  a single  currency. 


Anti-rabies  law 
to  be  reviewed 


Quarantine: 

Tough  rules 
may  be  eased 


Anne  Perkins 

PoBtfcalCorrepeomtent 


BRITAIN’S  increas- 
ingly unpopular  quar- 
antine laws  are  to  be 
dewed,  the  Agriculture 
ulster.  Jack  Canning 
m.  said  yesterday.  “It's 
ie  to  take  a fresh  look”, 
told  the  Labour 
iference.  ’ ' 
lie-laws  were  introduced 
1901  when  rabies  was  be- 
tting'increasingly  cqm- 
n.  Now  even  the  British 
terfnary  Association  — 
ich  has  defended  the 
rs  ob  the.  grounds'  that 
ding' with  even' one  case 
cables  could  dost  as 
ch  as"  £4  million  *-  ac- 
rwledges  there  arealter- 
Ives',  at  least  where  pets 
i cmtiing  from  countries 
e of  rabies. 


The  RSPCA,  which  has 
been  ranning  a campaign 
for  an  end  to  the  laws,  wel- 
comed the  news.  “We  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  result  in 
major  reforms." 

Britain  is  the  only  Euro- 
pean state  to  require  cats 
and  dogs  to  be  kennelled 
for  six  months  after  being 
brought  into  the  country 
Rabies  has  now  been  elimi- 
nated in  many  European 
countries  and  sharply 
reduced  in  others  by  vacci- 
nating pets  and  adminster- 
*ng  vaccine  to  wild  animals 
with  special  bait. 

Dr  Cunningham  said  that 
a panel  of  independent  sci- 
entists would  examine  op- 
tions, including  reducing 
the  mandatory  quarantine 
time,  “pet  passports”  and  a 
vaccination  requirement 
for  all  imported  animals. 

Customs  officials  believe 
unto  100  pets  are  smuggled 
in  each  week-  But  there  has 
only  been  one  case  of  am- 
mal-borae  rabies  in  Britain 
in  the  last  25  years,  involv- 
ing a bat  which  bit  a wom- 
an in  East  Sussex  in  1996. 


Labour  in  Brighton 


Yesterday 


Good  day:  Lord 
Denis  Healey.. 
tMHlpf ‘ ■ 

hoRour  lasf  ' 
ntaMtea  ■ 
belated  8(Xh 

birthday  hash. 

Speeflws  from  ; 

onent^WghaefFa^Barfja^ 
Castte,^mCiaaQhan-oh,arKl 

tee  RrtneMirBstec  The  actual  . 

daywos  WJgust  do  but,  as  be 
says, “Srtecbys  for  cfapped-out 
qW  fetawstast  teroe  months.™ 

Bad  BMW  Jennie  Page,  chief 
axecuHiwofteoNew 

MBtonnfejn  Experience 
CpOTp^.bwttatfonstoher 
lunchtime  reception  had  the 
word  MSertnfcao  misspelt  1 2 
Umes.  Guest  of  honouc  Peter 
Mandeteon  fopett  correct^. 


Tony  Blair  leading  applause  for  Robin  Cook’s  speech  on  an  ethical  foreign  policy 
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Labour’s  plan  to  save  the  world 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 


“T 


ONY  has  told  us 
we  must  not  be 
trinmphalist," 

delegates  keep 
saying.  Trinmphalist?  Tve 
been  at  PTA  meetings  wb  ich 
were  more  triumphalist  than 
this  year’slabour  conference. 
Next  week’s  Tory  gathering 
will  probably  be  more  trium- 
phalist than  this  lot 
Even  the  speech  by  Robin 
Cook,  the  best  speaker  in  the 
party,  was  received  with  muf- 
fled applause,  and  only  got  a 
stand  ing  ovation  when  Tony 
Blair  led  it  “Now  children,” 
you  expected  him  to  say,  “Mr 
Cook  is  a very  busy  man  and 
you  must  show  your  apprecia- 
tion." The  audience  struggled 
grumpily  to  their  feet 
As  always,  the  debate  on 
Abroad  was  really  several  de- 
bates. rambling  haphazardly 


around  nuclear  weapons,  mad 
cows,  third  world  aid  and 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  first 
Princess  Diana  Memorial 
Conference  Debate  on  land- 
mines. They  are  against  them, 
at  least  now.  But  policy 
changes  all  the  time.  1 can 
imagine  loyalists  telling  us  in 
two  years  that  landmines,  car- 
ing compassionate  New 
Labour  landmines,  are  vital  to 
make  sure  that  Tony's  beacon 
of  hope  can  shine  in  Bosnia. 

Whenever  a right-wing  pol- 
icy is  pressed,  Nye  Sevan’s 
memory  is  invoked,  and  right 
on  cue  Peter  Truscott 
reminded  us  that  “Nye  Be  van 
asked  conference  not  to  send 
him  naked  into  the  conference 
chamber.  We  should  not  force 
George  Robertson  to  do  the 
samel” 

Suddenly  the  image  of  a 
naked  defence  secretary  swam 
into  our  minds.  The  Russians 
would  destroy  a thousand  war- 
heads rather  than  feoe  that 
terror. 

Jane  Armstrong  was  all  for 
keeping  our  deterrent  "It  win 
give  the  people  we  trust — 


Tony.  Robin  and  George — 
seats  at  the  bargaining  table.” 
The  implication  was  clear: 
nukes  are  fine,  provided  we’re 
on  first  name  terms  with  the 
people  who  would  use  them. 

(■  “Ready  to  press  the  button. 
George?"  “Okey-Dokey.  Tony, 
say  the  word!”) 

Then  she  added:  “Let’s  not 
scrap  Trident  let’s  use  it!” 
Delegates  gasped.  Use  it  on 
whom?  Most  of  them  could 
hardly  name  one  suitable 
enemy,  except  those  sitting  in 
the  hall. 

Other  speakers  vied  with 
each  other  to  praise  New 
Labour  for  tts  multitudinous 
achievements.  One,  Bob  Bay- 
man,  raved:  “I  look  forward  to 
Robin  Cook  coming  back  to 
conference  next  year  and  tell- 


ing us  how  we  can  rid  the 
world  of  misery  and  devasta- 
tion!" A tall  order.  But  this  is 
no  ordinary  government  “We 
deserve  better,”  Mr  Bayman 
continued.  “The  world  de- 
serves better.  The  world  de- 
serves this  government!” 

So  that’s  the  plan.  As  the 
beacon  of  hope  flashes  around 
the  globe,  other  countries  will 
beg  to  be  governed  by  New 
Labour.  Jack  Cunningham 
will  make  the  African  desert 
bloom.  John  Prescott  win 
bring  the  benefits  of  through- 
ticketing  to  Borneo.  Jack 
Straw  will  (dean  up  the  Bronx. 

As  he  already  has  cleaned 
upa  sink  estate  in  Newark. 
Two  women  appeared  before 
his  speech  to  describe  how  he 
had  visited  the  place  twice. 


after  hearing  about  the  con- 
stant vandalism.  “Now  life  is 
returning  to  normaL  Hope  has 
returned.  Thanks  for  making 
the  difference,”  one  of  the 
women  said. 

But  how  did  he  do  it?  We 
know  he  is  without  doubt  the 
best  home  secretary  since 
Michael  Howard,  but  he’s  not 
exactly  Judge  Dredd.  I’T-am- 
the-Straw!”) 

Mr  Straw  is  not  a very  popu- 
lar figure  in  the  Labour  Party, 
and  like  Mr  Cook,  he  only 
received  a standing  ovation 
when  the  platform  party  rose. 
But  I must  say  that  his  hesi- 
tant, frequently  fluffed  style 
was  a wonderful  contrast  to 
the  snarling,  vengeful,  trium- 
phalist  oratory  favoured  by 
his  unlamented  predecessor. 


Unfikety  affiance  of  t|i*  ■ 
day:  Jack  Cknvnngham  and  . 
Ftoger  Gale.  The  Mnister  for  .. 
Agricu»jre^announcement  . 
that  Bribers  antwatassfaws' 
wooM  be  overtoiled  was 
welcomed  by  the  Tory  MP 

who,  whatnot  passing 
judgmertf  on  the  nation's  moral 
decfine,  & tteo  chairman  of  the 
.aft party .partiamentary animal  . 
welfare  group:.  . ;*•' 

Chewy  Mostej&ar,  fromGxford 
■West  and  Abkjgdotvwho  urged 
the  conference  to  suppoti  tbe. 
motion  tq  scrap  TrictmC^tert  ■ .. 
asking  imy  Government  fr>  • : - 
roateabciasteraifcvflurctitf 
tito  world  and  say wenbner 

‘etfacaP  means;"  ' * 

'44^agdn«tl»teotiowi'''  " 

....  • ■ • • ••  I v'v 

£h«ofe'qf,tito  D&qr  "fopy .. 
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Today 


New  safety 
charge  likely 


Law  change: 

Corporate 
killing’  plan 


Michael  WMte 


THE  Government  is  to 
make  a fresh  attempt  at. 
legislation  which  would 
tmahlp  rmupflnies  responsible 
~ accidents  in  which  people 
uc  killed  liable  to  charges  of 
‘corporate  killing”,  the  Home 
Secretary,  Jack  Straw,  con- 
firmed yesterday. 

Ministers  admit  the  issue  is 
fraught  with  legal  difficulties 
which  have  effectively  nulli- 
fied the  old  offence  of  “corpo- 
rate manslaughter’’.  But 
following  a series  of  high-pro- 
file disasters,  from  the  Zee- 
brugge  ferry  disaster  to  last 
month's  Southall  rail  crash, 
f are  determined  to  act  on 
1996  Law  Commission  ad- 
, Mr  Straw  said  yester- 
"Many  countries  do  have 
laws  which  provide  for  con- 
viction of  directors  of  comp* 


they 

the 

vice 

day: 


nies  where  it's  claimed  that 
as  a result  of  dreadful  negli- 
gence by  the  company  as  a 
whole,  people  have  lost  their 
lives.” 

This  week  Labour  confer- 
ence delegates  passed  an 
emergency  resolution  on  the 
Southall  crash  which  urged 
meatm-M  enabling  charges  of 
corporate  manslaughter  to  be 
brought  if  directors  could  be 
shown  to  have  failed  to  deal 
with  a foreseeable  danger. 

The  crash  inquiry  will  be 
held  in  public  and  Its  report 
published,  ministers  have 
Insisted. 

The  Society  of  Personal  In- 
jury Lawyers  warned  last 
night  of  the  difficulty  of  prov- 
ing liability  in  a company 
structure.  “It’s  not  a question 
of  evidence,  it’s  a question  of 
the  existing  law  which 
requires  the  prosecution  to 
prove  that  there  is  one  per- 
son, a controlling  mind  of  the 
company  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  act  which  caused 
the  deaths,”  a spokesman 
said. 


Lax  rail  rules. 
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Diary 


Martin  Kettle 


_ J ship  eosponsed  this  week 
in  Brighton's  iMropole  Hotel 
and  not  in  the tradJional  con- 
ference. hotel,4  the  nearby 
Gram?  /V.‘  =' 

Because-'  the ' : party’s 
national  'executive  says  so, 
tbat%  why.  And  why  did  the 
NEC  choose  tbeMetropole? 

My  informant  /foils  XZfe  that 
wb^D  the  - question  came  up 
for  - discDsston  : at  an  NEC 
meeting  many  months  ago  the 
clinching  argument  came 
from  Robin  Cook.  “Last  time  I 


stayed  in  the  Grand”,  he  told 
the  committee,  “my  bed  col- 
lapsed under  me”.  I'm  glad  to 

confirm  that  no  breakages  are 

reported  so  for  from  the  For- 
eign Secretary’s  bedroom  in 
theMetropole- 

SOCIAL  security  minister 
Frank  Field  can  do  little 
Wrong  in  the  eyes  of  many  ot 
us  commentators,  but  dcr> 
civil  servants  don’t  seem  to 
share  this  admiration  for  the 

man  who  is  redrawing  tee 

Welfare  state  for  the  2lst 

"Never  makes  a decision  , 
one  Whitehall  insider  com- 
plains. “A  non-functioning 
minister",  whispers  another. 
Do  I smeU  a candidate  for  the 

: LL..SU 


GERMANY’S  Social  Demo- 
crats are  so  keen  to  leant 
the  secrets  of  New  Labour’s 
success  that  they  invited 
peter  Mandelson  over 
recently  to  teach  them  the 
lost  art  of  winning  elections. 

But  the  German  journalists 

here  had  a hard  job  trenslat- 
ST  some  of  Tray  Blair's 
Brighton  speech  this  week. 
Whatever  “the  gnnng  age 
means  in  English,  it  te  still  a 
lot  snappier  than  das  zei- 
talter  des  bescherens”. 

C constitutional 

reformers  have  taken 
heart  from  Blair  quoting 
John  Milton  so  approvingly 

on  Tuesday. 

Mflton,  after  all. 


was 


regicide.  Not  exactly  the  ideal 
role  model  for  consensual 
New  Labour,  you  might 
think. 

a MID  so  much  consensus, 
/■\one  particular  moment  of 
reconciliation  stands  out. 
Ever  since  the  Guardian's 
cartoonist  Steve  Bell  started 
drawing  Labour’s  deputy 
leader  as  a bulldog,  John 
Prescott's  indignation  has 
mounted  to  boiling  point 
*Tm  not  a dog,”  JP  growled 
last  year.  “And  if  I see  that 
Steve  Bell  Tm  going  to  thump 
him”.  Last  night  the  two  cud- 
dly heavyweights  finally  met 
up  and,  far  from  thumping 
Steve,  the  deputy  prime  min- 
ister got  out  his  cheque  book 
to  buy  one  of  his  drawings. 


I — [ 1997  Top  Direct  Lender  Over  Two  Years*  - What  Mortgage  Magazine. 


The  Chancellor  can’t 
lower  your  mortgage  rate, 
but  Direct  Line  can. 
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Now  that  the  Bank  of  England  sets  interest  rates  the  Chancellor  can't  reduce  your  monthly  mortgage 
repayments.  But  Direct  Line  can. 

As  the  table  shows  our  variable  rate  mortgage  could  save  you  almost  ,£50*  per  month. 

No  legal  fees  if  you  transfer  your  mortgage  without  moving  houset 
We  refund  your  valuation  costs. 

No  early  redemption,  arrangement  or  mortgage  indemnity  fees. 

You  can  borrow  up  to  90%  of  the  value  of  your  home. 

We  guarantee  to  save  you  20%??  on  your  existing 
buildings  insurance. 

Don't  let  interest  rate  rises  get  the  better  of  you.  For  a cheaper 
mortgage  call  Direct  Line. 

0181  649  9099  0161  831  9099 


0141  221  9099 


LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday  Please  quote  ref.  GA106 
www.directiIne.co.uk  A Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  company. 
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Rifts  widen  over  Arafat  ‘dictatorship 


K 


Jitilan  Borger  bi  Ramallah 


A VETERAN  Pales- 
tinian politician 
and  former  chief 
negotiator  said 
yesterday  he  bad. 
decided  to  resign  in  protest 
against  Yasser  Arafat’s 
"dictatorship"  and  bis  hand- 
ling as  Palestinian  Authority 

president  of  peace  talks  with 
Israel 

The  departure  of  Haider 
Abdel  shafi.  arguably  the  most 

popular  figure  among  Palestin- 
ians after  Mr  Arafat,  exposes 
deep  rifts  over  die  Palestinian 
leader's  authoritarian  style 
End  his  decision  to  continue 
negotiations  in  Washington 
iwret  week  despite  the  absence 
of  Israeli  guarantees  limiting 
the  spread  of  Jewish  settle- 
ments on  the  West  Bank  and 
ciam.  The  Palestinians  view 
both  occupied  territories  as 
the  foundation  of  a future  fade- 
pendent  state. 

The  decision  to  go 
back  to  talks  for  no 
obvious  concession 
from  Israel  one  can’t  | 
be  silent  about* 

— i 

*1  despair",  Mr  Abdel  Shaft  I 
said  at  a session  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Legislative  Council 
(PLC)  in  the  West  Bank  town 
of  Ramallah  where  be 
announced  his  resignation.  It 
win  be  discussed  by  the  coun- 
cil in  a fortnight,  bat  the  for- 
mer doctor,  aged  77,  said  his 
decision  was  irrevocable. 

"I  have  been  considering 
resigning  for  a long  time,  but 
the  decision  to  go  back  to  the 
negotiating  table  for  no  obvi- 
ous concession  by  Israel  is 
something  one  can’t  he  silent 
about,"  Mr  Abdel  Shafi  said. 
“While  negotiations  are  going 
on,  more  [Jewish]  houses  are 
being  built  and  Palestinian 
houses  are  being  destroyed 
and  more  land  being 
confiscated." 

He  said  the  views  of  elected 
PLC  members  were  routinely 
ignored,  such  as  the  council's 
call  in  July  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Palestinian  cabinet 
after  evidence  of  deep-rooted 
corruption.  Mr  Arafat 
shrugged  off  the  vote 
"It's  a dictatorship...  the 


council  is  completely  side- 
lined,” Mr  Abdel  Shafi  said. 
"The  council  will  actually 
become  the  party  that  legiti- 
mises a corrupt  government” 

Marwan  Barghouti,  a PLC 
member  who  runs  Mr  Ara- 
fat’s Fatah  movement  on  the 
West  Bank,  criticised  Mr 
Abdel  Shaft's  decision.  "We 
have  to  fight  for  what  we  be- 
lieve in,  not  resign.  That’s  not 
what  we  were  elected  for.” 

Mr  Abdel  Shafi  led  the 
Palestinian  delegation  to  the 
Madrid  peace  conference  in 

1991,  but  fell  out  with  Mr  Ara- 
rat over  the  1993  Oslo  accords, 
which  made  no  explicit  men- 
tion of  settlements.  Leading 
Fatah  mein  hers  have  since 
privately  conceded  that  the 
omission  was  a blunder. 

In  New  York  on  Monday, 
Israel  agreed  to  consider  a 
! "time-out”  on  settlement 
building  in  the  new  round  of 
negotiations  scheduled  for 
later  this  month.  But  the 
Israeli  prime  minister,  Binya- 1 
min  Netanyahu,  almost  im- 
mediately cast  doubt  on  the 
agreement,  when  he  an- 1 
nonneed  that  his  govern- 
ment’s expansionist  settle- 
ment policy  would  continue. 

The  United  States  secretary 
of  state,  Madeleine  Albright, 
added  to  the  confusion  on 
Wednesday  when  she  de- 
scribed settlement  building  as 
legal.  The  United  Nations, 
Britain  and  file  rest  of  the 
European  Union  have  repeat- 
edly denounced  Israel’s  budd- 
ing programme. 

Mrs  Albright's  spokesman, 
James  Rubin,  later  Insisted 
ber  remarks  did  not  signal  a 
change  in  US  policy- 

Mr  Abdei  Shafi  said  Mrs  Al- 
bright’s remarks  were  proof  (rf 
the  Palestinian  retreat  inher- 
ent in  the  Oslo  agrownwifs, 
and  he  said  the  resumption  of 
talks  without  a clear  agree- 
ment an  settlements  marimd  a 
fhrther  step  backwards. 

Marwan  Wanafani.  Mr  Ara- 
fat's spokesman,  defended  the 
decision  to  resume  talks, 
arguing  that  the  alternative 
was  a descent  into  conflict 

Meanwhile,  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  yesterday  denied 
that  Israel’s  release  of  Sheikh 
Ahmed  Yassin,  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  radical  Hamas 
movement  who  was  flown  to 
Amman  on  Wednesday,  was 
part  of  a deal  to  swap  Mm  for 
two  alleged  Israeli  secret 
agents  in  Jordanian  custody. 


Haider  Abdel  Shall 
{above),  a highly  popular 
Palestinian  politician 
and  former  chief 
negotiator,  whose 
decision  to  resign 
exposes  divisions  over 
the  authoritarian  style  of 
Yasser  Arafat.  The 
Palestinian  Authority 
president  (right)  Is  met 
by  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  after  arriving  hi 
Amman  yesterday  for 
teiks  and  to  visit  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the 
radical  Hamas 
movement,  Sheikh 
Ahmed  Yasain,  who  was 
released  fay  Israel  and 
flown  to  the  Jordanian 
capital  on  Wednesday 

MAIN  PHOTOGRAPH;  YOUSEF  ALLAN 


Israeli  agents  holed  up  in  embassy  after  Jordan  fiasco 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 
and  Anne  McBroyln  Ottawa 


jy  T LEAST  three  Mossad 
/A  agents  have  taken 
# IrafUge  in  the  Israeli  em- 
bassy in  Jordan  after  a 
botched  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate a radical  Palestinian 
leader  in  Amman,  Israeli 
radio  reported  yesterday. 

Journalists  in  Amman  con- 
firmed that  Jordan  believed 
several  would-be  assassins 


from  Israel's  secret  service 
were  hiding  in  the  embassy 
1 after  fitting  the  scene  of  an 
attack  last  week  on  Kbaled 
Meshal  a leader  of  Hamas, 
the  Mamie  militant  group. 

Jordanian  police  arrested 
two  of  the  assailants.  They 
were  carrying  Canadian  pass- 
ports but  refused  help  from 
the  Canadian  embassy,  add- 
ing weight  to  reports  they 
were  Mossad  agents. 

On  Wednesday,  Israel 
released  Sheikh  Ahmed  Yas- 


sin, Hamas's  founder  and 
spiritual  leader,  and  flew  him 
to  Jordan  In  what  was  widely 
seen  as  a deal  Jordan's  King 
Hussein  yesterday  denied 
agreeing  to  an  exchange, 
while  Israeli  officials  refused 
to  comment. 

Jordan’s  interior  minister, 
Nazir  Rasheed,  said  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  incident 
would  end  next  week,  and  the 
! case  would  go  to  Jordan’s 
1 prosecutor-general. 

The  fiasco  has  caused  a 


storm  in  Israel,  its  effect  will 
not  be  c1p**r  wwHt  Sunday, 
after  Jewish  New  Year  holi- 
days. Israeli  television  said 
yesterday  the  foreign  minis- 
ter, David  Levy,  was  furious 
at  not  having  been  consulted 
by  file  prime  minister,  Binya- 
min  Netanyahu. 

Yossi  Melman,  a journalist 
and  author  of  several  books 
on  Israeli  intelligence,  de- 
scribed the  incident  as  “the 
worst  failure  in  their  history, 
operationally  spanking". 


He  said:  “It  doesn't  make 
any  sense  whatsoever.  It’s  al- 
most bordering  on  diplomatic 
suicide.  The  relationship  with 
Jordan  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  left  of  the  peace  process.” 
Mystery  surrounds  the 
weapon  used  against  Mr 
Meshal.  but  reports  from 
Amman  suggest  it  was  de- 
signed to  poison  its  target 
without  leaving  traces  on  his 
body.  Jordanian  doctors  were 
baffled  by  the  Hamas  leader's 
symptoms,  and  the  US  gov- 


i eminent  is  reported  to  have 
Intervened  to  coax  details  of 
the  poison  from  the  Israelis. 

Israel’s  ambassador  to  Can- 
ada was  called  In  by  senior 
foreign  affairs  officials  to  dis- 
cuss the  incident 

“We  have  advised  the  gov- 
ernment of  Israel  that  any  im- 
proper use  of  Canadian  iden- 
tity documents  would  be 
viewed  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness.” said  a senior  offi- 
cial from  the  .foreign 
ministry. 


Pope  ministers  to  a straying  flock 


As  John  Paul  II  flies  in  to  promote  family 
values,  Brazilians  unhappy  with  church 
dogma  are  voting  with  their  feet,  reports 
Diana  Jean  Schemo  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 


AS  SHE  passed  the 
chapel  where  17 
years  ago  the  Pope 
blessed  the  poor  In 
her  hillside  shantytown, 
Vidigal,  Mannelinha  Alves 
Sobriiiho  could  not  resist 
stopping  in. 

The  grandmother  crossed 
herself  slowly,  as  if  opening 
a way  past  the  travails  that 
have  somehow  befallen  her 
generation.  At  64  she  still 
cleans  homes  to  help  sup- 
port her  family:  a grand- 
daughter, left  behind  after . 
one  son  died,  an  unem- 1 
ployed  son  and  a husband 
who  is  semi-retired. 

With  the  Pope  due  to  ar- 
rive yesterday  for  a world 
Catholic  conference  on 
family  values,  Mrs  Alves 
and  her  husband  stand  as  a 
sad  reminder  of  the  fragile 
state  of  families  in  Brazil. 
Many  are  struggling 
against  overwhelming 
problems  such  as  poverty, 


unemployment,  violence, 
drugs  and  abandonment 

In  its  inimitable  way.  Rio 
Is  in  the  final  stages  of  pre- 
paring for  the  papal  visit 
Churches  have  been 
spruced  up.  The  singer  Ro- 
berto Carlos  has  written  a 
special  samba  to  sing  to  the 
Pope.  Homeless  families 
and  street  children  have 
been  cleared  off  the  streets. 

But  beneath  the  surface, 
the  fault  lines  run  deep. 

More  than  20,000  detec- 
tives, military  police  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  are  being 
deployed  to  protect  the 
Pope.  Some  of  the  bill- 
boards featuring  his  pic- 
ture were  vandalised  as 
soon  as  they  went  op.  On 
one,  a picture  of  a gun  sight 
was  pasted  near  his  heart. 

Although  this  is  the  most 
populous  Roman  Catholic 
country  in  the  world,  the 
church  appears  to  be  haem- 
orrhaging followers  to 


evangelical  groups,  and 
many  Catholics  mix  their 
faith  with  belief  in  spirits. 
Surveys  suggest  most  Bra- 
zilians disagree  with  the 
church’s  tenets  on  divorce. 
abortion , contraception , 
and  premarital  sex. 

“The  Pope  won’t  find 
people  in  Rio  who  are  athe- 
ists but  who  are  looking 
elsewhere,”  said  Regina 
Ndvaes,  an  anthropologist. 

A study  prepared  for  the 
planning  ministry  In  June 
found  there  were  5.5  mil- 
lion homeless  people  in 
BraziL  The  national  land 
reform  movement  esti- 
mates that  32  million  Bra- 
zilians go  hungry  each  day. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
richest  1 per  cent  of  Brazil- 
ians own  nearly  half  the 
country's  wealth  and  land. 

A poll  published  last  Son- 
day  in  the  Jornal  do  Brasil 
newspaper  showed  that 
most  Catholics  disagreed 
with  church  dogma  on  fam- 
ilies. About  76  per  cent 
polled  in  the  greater  Rio 
area  favour  the  right  to 
abortion  in  cases  of  rape  or 
danger  to  the  mother; 
84  per  cent  believe  In  birth 
controL 

Many  are  finding  other 


As  Mo  spruces  itself  up  for 
the  papal  visit,  poQs  show 
most  people  disagree  wttti 
Catholic  doctrine  on 
budding  families 

spiritual  homes.  Figures 
from  the  1991  census  show 
that  the  share  of  Brazilians 
identifying  themselves  as 
Catholics  dropped  to  83  per 
cent  from  95  per  cent  10 
years  before. 

Defectors  join  one  of  the 
myriad  evangelical 
churches  that  have  mush- 
roomed in  Brazil.  The  mes- 


sage of  self-reliance,  per- 
sonal revelation  and  doing 
without  a church  hierarchy 
strikes  a chord. 

The  inroads  of  the  new 
churches  are  evident  even 
in  VldigaL  Now,  a small 
Baptist  church  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
population  has  ballooned 
from  7,000  to  30,000. 
Wooden  lean-tos  have  been 
replaced  by  brick  homes. 
City  workers  are  laying 
sewerage  and  water  pipes, 
and  electricity  cables. 

But  the  atmosphere  of 
violence  has  grown  so  per- 
vasive  that  this  time  the 
Pope  Is  not  expected  to  step 
out  among  the  poor,  as 
drug  gangs  battle  for  turf. 

Mrs  Alves  said  she  would 
1 draw  strength,  and  lack,  , 
just  from  his  presence.  The  1 
last  time  he  came,  she 
prayed  for  a regular  job.  It 
came  two  weeks  later.  "I 
believe  he  Is  like  God,”  she 
said. 

She  plans  to  take  her  hus- 
band, son  and  granddaugh- 
ter to  the  mass  that  the  Pope 
will  celebrate  on  Sunday. 

, Once  again,  she  will  pray  for 
employment  But  this  time, 
it  will  be  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. — New  York  Times. 


Paula  Jones  presses  for 
trial  in  Clinton  sex  case 


Ed  VuDamy  hi  Washington 


THE  new  lawyer  repre- 
senting Paula  Jones, 
who  is  suing  President 
Bill  Clinton  for  sexual  harass- 
ment said  yesterday  that  be 
would  force  the  case  to  trial 
next  year,  and  would  take  a 
statement  from  Mr  Clinton 
before  calling  him  into  fixe 
witnes6box. 

Donovan  Campbell,  from 
Dallas,  was  named  on  Tues- 
day evening  as  the  new  law- 
yer on  the  case  by  Ms  Jones 
and  her  Los  Angeles -based 
"publicist".  Susan  Carpenter- 
McMillan  — the  powerful  fig- 
ure propelling  the  case  arid 
doggedly  opposing  any  out-of- 
court  settlement 
Mr  Campbell’s  predeces- 
sors, Joseph  Cammerata  and 
Gilbert  Davis,  withdrew  last 
month  after  recommending 
that  Ms  Jones  accept  an  offer 
from  the  White  House  to 
settle  for  $700,000  (£440,000)  — 
a resolution  strongly  opposed 
by  Ms  Carpenter-McMlllan. 

Asked  if  he  would  settle  the 
case,  Mr  Campbell  said:  “I 
can  tell  you  that  settlement  is 


not  on  our  radar  screen  right 
now." 

Standing  on  the  steps  of  Ms 
Carpenter-McMUlan’s  man- 
sion, Ms  Jones  said:  'Til  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  get  to  a 
jury  trial.  They  [Mr  Camp- 
bell’s firm]  showed  me  that 
they’re  wfUing  to  get  a jury 
trial,  and  I'm  excited  about  i 
the  future.  Why  should  I be  , 
scared?”  I 

The  one  Clinton  scandal  i 
that  will  not  go  away  is  set  to 
come  to  trial  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  in  May  next  year. 
Mr  Campbell  said  yesterday: 
"So  far  as  Fm  concerned,  it’s 
a firm  trial  date  issued  by  the 
judge,  and  scheduled.  We  cer- 
tainly intend  to  meet  that 
schedule.” 

Mr  Campbell  said  he  ex- 
pected to  take  depositions,  in- 
cluding one  from  Mr  Clinton, 
and  to  complete  his  research 
on  time.  i 

One  of  Mr  Campbell’s  team, 1 
David  Pike,  said:  “The  law  is  ' 
not  that  complicated  here.  It’s 
a fairly  simple  story  we  are 
going  to  tell  to  a jury." 

Mr  Campbell’s  Dallas-based 
law  firm  — Rader,  Cambell, 
Fisher  and  Pike  — was 


referred  to  Ms  .Carpenter- 
McMillan  by  a conservative 
religious  rights  group  from 
Virginia,  the  Rutherford  In- 
stitute. which  agreed  on 
Wednesday  to  raise  "more 
than  $100,000”  towards  ex- 
penses to  gather  evidence. 

Ms  Jones  claims  that  Mr 
Clinton,  while  governor  of  Ar- 
kansas in  1991,  summoned 
her  to  his  hotel  room, 
dropped  bis  trousers  and  de- 
manded that  she' perform 
what  the  writ  politely  calls  “a 
certain  type  of  sex”. . 

Mr  Clinton  tried  to  have  the 
case  struck  off  until  after  he 
had  served  his  term  of  office, 
but  he  was  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court 
• Luke  Woodham,  a school- 
boy aged  16  who  is  accused  of 
killing  his  mother  and  shoot- 
ing two  follow  classmates  on 
Wednesday,  was  arraigned  in 
Mississippi  yesterday.  He 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  three 
adult  charges  of  murder  — 
which  carry  the  . death 
penalty.  : 

The  local  police  chief  Bill 
Slade,  said  he  “did  not  show  a 
lot  of  remorse”  when 
questioned. 
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France  bans  brutal 


WORLD  NEWS  9 


Saving  monuments  from  time  and  vandals 


college  initiations 


Jon  HetUeyta  Pan*" 
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TKE  French  govern- 
ment has  banned 
Mzutage,  the  bizarre 

rites  f J^Sadistlc 

forced  on  new  college 
students,  who  suffer  torments 
being  made  to  strip 
naked  to  beatings  and  rape. 

Under  a law  which  came 
“to  force  yesterday,  rites  tol- 
erated for  generations  as  in- 
nocent  student  fun  will  be- 
come offences  punishable  bv 

^eof°up^K.000?SOn  and  ® 
The  decision  follows  a lone 
and  vocal  campaign  by 
Parents  and  social  workers 
and  the  setting  up  last  month 
ofa  telephone  hotline  for  vic- 
tims which  received  nearly 
200  calls  in  two  weeks.  * 
Pierre  Imhaus,  of  the  edu- 
cation ministry,  said  most 
complaints  to  the  hotline 
were  from  first-year  students 
at  universities,  technical  col- 
lege and  business  schools 
including  the  elite  Ecole 
National  d* Administration, 
which  produces  many  top  pol- 
iticians and  civil  servants. 

“We're  hamn  up  to  50 
serious  incidents  a day”  he 
said-  “There  has  been  a dread- 
mi  silence  over  this  whole 
matter  in  France,  and  many 
educational  establishments 
have  helped  to  maintain  jt_ 


2?  ^ wm  Punbh  not  only 
®®nt°r  students  who  carry 
SL““,  r*t«  bul  aJso  cSS 
fhom  ? ltrators  who  allow 

them  to  happen." 

Many  cases  of  hizuiaue  in- 
volve relatively  mild  harass- 
ment.  such  as  forcing  new 
k to,  wear  km*  dress 
and  be  pelted  with  eggs  or 

P*.  several  recently 

publicised  incidents  have 


‘We’re  handling  up 
to  50  incidents  a 
day;  there’s  been  a 
silence  over  this’ 


revealed  far  more  brutal  ?»nd 
sadistic  practices,  including 
rape,  sodomy  with  candles, 
sleep  deprivation  and  beating 
with  chair-legs. 

Five  teenagers  at  an  agri- 
cultural school  in  Magnan- 
yille.  west  of  Paris,  are  under 
investigation  on  suspicion  of 
raping  a student,  aged  16.  At 
Pothier  college  in  Orleans, 
two  students  were  suspended 
last  month  after  sodomising  a 
third  with  a pen  stabbed 
through  his  clothes. 

Students  in  the  first-year 
intake  at  the  Stanislas  Coilege 
in  Paris  were  forced  to  swal- 
low a potion  of  calf's  head 


pieces,  tabasco  sauce,  vine- 
gar, cod  liver  oil  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda. 

"They  Just  vomited  it 
straight  back  Into  the  bowl. 
The  next  ones  would  then 
have  to  eat  that.”  said  Jean- 
Claude  Delarue,  the  head  of 
an  anti-abuse  group. 

One  business  school  gradu- 
ate told  Uie  daily  newspaper 
Liberation  that  female  stu- 
dents were  forced  to  strip 
naked  and  lie  on  male  students 
covered  with  shaving  foam. 
Another  said  she  was  made  to 
drink  a mixture  of  wine, 
marshmallows  and  tadpoles. 

Bizutage  may  have  been  tol- 
erated Tor  so  long  because 
"this  year's  abused  become 
next  year’s  abusers",  Mr  Im- 
haus said.  It  is  also  supported 
by  traditionalists,  including 
some  rightwing  opposition 
MPs,  who  say  it  helps  inte- 
grate new  students  and  instill 
values. 

But  despite  the  new  law,  to 
be  accompanied  by  a poster 
campaign  denouncing  the 
practice,  the  education  minis- 
try is  aware  the  problem  will 
not  disappear  overnight. 

“As  well  as  200  appeals  for 
help,  more  than  90  people 
have  called  the  hotline  to  in- 
sult it,"  said  Segolene  Royal, 
the  junior  minister  for 
schools  and  colleges.  "Bizu- 
tage  clearly  has  some  very 
strong  defenders." 
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smoke  detector 


Rome  finds  new 
coins  to  revive 


old  fountains 


Impatience  on  a monument  ...  A young  visitor  finds  a fast  way  round  the  rains  of 
Pompeii.  The  town  will  become  the  beneficiary  of  a model  scheme  under  Italy's  new  laws 
to  conserve  ancient  treasures  and  get  tough  on  vandals  photograph:  rcharo  baker 


Philip  WU ten  In  Roma 


Italian  government, 
tottering  on  the  edge  of 
collapse,  has  decided  to 
get  tough  on  vandals  and  en- 
list the  help  of  private  busi- 
ness to  finance  the  restora- 
tion of  dilapidated 
monuments  in  an  effort  to 
modernise  the  country's  ap- 
proach to  the  preservation 
of  Its  artistic  heritage. 

After  years  of  bureau- 
cratic inefficiency  and 
neglect,  a package  of  mea- 
sures sponsored  by  Walter 
VeltnmL  the  deputy  prime 
minister  with  responsibility 
for  the  arts,  was  passed  into 
law  on  Tuesday. 

It  provides  tough  penal- 
ties. ranging  from  six 
months'  to  three  years*  im- 
prisonment, for  damaging 


artistic  monuments.  Spray- 
painting graffiti  on  to  a 
monument  becomes  a spe- 
cific crime,  punishable  by 
up  to  one  year  in  prison 
and  a £700  fine.  Manufac- 
turers are  required  to  iden- 
tlfy  on  canister  labels  sol- 
vents suitable  for  removing 
the  paint. 

Enactment  of  the  mea- 
sures, whidh  have  been  in 
gestation  for  four  years, 
follows  a series  of  attacks 
on  monuments  that  has  em- 
phasised the  fragility  of 
many  top  tourist  attrac- 
tions. They  include  a foun- 
tain by  Gianlorenzo  Ber- 
nini In  piawfl  Navona 
in  Rome,  and  another  foun- 
tain in  Cnfanw,  damaged 
by  drunken  British  rugby 
players. 


Other  monuments  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  disre- 
pair from  simple  neglect 
and  lack  of  thuds.  To  com- 
bat this  more  insidious 
threat,  the  government  has 
decided  to  establish  a mod- 
el scheme  in  the  archaeo- 
logical zone  of  Pompeii,  the 
town  buried  by  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  AX) 79. 

The  law  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a “city 
manager"  responsible  for 
administering  the  150-acre 
site,  organising  tenders  for 
restoration  work,  and  en- 
couraging private  bus- 
inesses to  shoulder  the 
costs. 

It  gives  private  compa- 
nies the  opportunity  to 
"adopt”  a monument,  buy- 
ing the  right  to  exploit  it 
for  publicity  purposes  by 
paying  the  restoration 
costs. 

The  city  manager  will 
have  the  financial  indepen- 
dence provided  by  ftall  con- 
trol over  the  £5  million 
raised  annnafly  by  ticket 
sales. 

The  law  establishes  a 
state-controlled  company. 
Si  bee  (Italian  Company  for 
the  Cultural  Heritage), 
which  will  be  allowed  to 
sell  shares  to  private  inves- 
tors and  raise  money  on 
the  international  financial 
markets. 

Loans  will  be  secured 
against  ticket  sales  at  the 
specific  monnments  for 
which  the  money  is  in- 
tended: thus  investors  may 
be  invited  to  underwrite 
Pompeii  bonds,  Colosseum 
bonds  or  Venice  bonds. 


Moscow  delays  return  of  PoW  papers 
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James  Meek  and 
Tom  Whltahouse 
In  Moscow 


Russian  parliament 
Will  tnakp  a final  deci- 
sion on  whether  to 
return  more  than  1,000  docu- 
ments belonging  to  former 
British  prisoners  of  war 
which  have  been  held  in 
secret  Moscow  archives  since 
the  end  of  the  second  world 
war,  a parliamentary  official 
said  yesterday.  i 

The  British  Prime  Minister 
is  due  to  receive  copies  of  the 
documents,  Including  letters 
and  diaries,  in  a ceremony 
during  his  visit  to  Moscow 


next  week.  The  papers  were 
in  Nazi  archives  shipped  from 
occupied  Germany  try  Soviet 
troops  after  the  war  and 
stored  in  case  they  proved 
useful. 

But  archive  officials  are 
refusing  to  hand  over  the 
originals  because  of  a long- 
running  dispute  with  the 
West  over  ownership  of  the 
priceless  board  of  paintings 
and  ancient  artefacts  seized 
from  Germany  by  the  Red 
Army  at  the  same  time. 

Genrikh  Popov,  an  aide  .to 
the  parliamentary  committee 
responsible  for  the  issue,  said 
the  state  Duma  was  waiting 
for  President  Boris  Yeltsin  to 
sign  a controversial  law  de- 


claring all  “trophy  art"  taken 
from  Germany  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  Russian  property. 

"Once  the  president  signs 
it,  the  question  of  the  return 
of  the  British  archive  will 
proceed,”  he  said.  “Since  Brit- 
ain was  our  ally  during  the 
war,  there  shouldn’t  be  any 
obstacles.  But  only  parlia- 
ment can  decide." 

Some  Duma  deputies  who 
believe  the  West  has  not  done 
enough  to  find  Russian  art 
treasures  plundered  by  Nazi 
invaders  say  Britain  pos- 
sesses classified  intelligence 
reports  on  how  the  Nazis  dis- 
posed of  their  booty. ' 

Tony  Blair's  visit  to  Mos- 
cow, which  begins  on  Sunday 


evening,  is  the  first  by  a 
Labour  prime  minister  since 
that  of  Hamid  Wilson  in  Feb- 
ruary 1975.  It  is  also  the  first 
by  a Labour  leader  who  is  not 
likely  to  be  accused  by  the 
rightwing  press  of  cosylng  up 
to  the  Red  peril. 

He  will  meet  Mr  Yeltsin  and 
British  investors  in  Russia 
and  fulfil  a long-held  ambi- 
tion to  travel  on  Moscow’s  or- 
nate underground  railway. 

With  rising  concern  in  the 
United  States  about  the  power 
of -Russian  , organised  crime. 
Mr  Blair  will  also  sign  an 
agreement  on  co-operation  to 
fight  drug  trafficking  and 
money  laundering.  Last 
month,  after  a tip-off  from 


Britain,  4401bs  of  cocaine 
were  intercepted  in  Siberia. 

Lieutenant-General  Alexan- 
der Sergeyev,  head  of  the  inte- 
rior ministry’s  drugs  direc- 
torate, said  co-operation  with 
British  intelligence  had  led  to 
the  seizure  of  heroin 
smuggled  into  Russia  from  In- 
dia. Eight  British  citizens  had 
been  caught  smuggling  drugs 
into  Russia  since  1993. 

"The  growth  of  organised 
crime  means  that  Russia  is 
becoming  a bigger  threat  to 
the  West  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  European  countries 
are  an  even  bigger  threat  to 
us,"  he  said.  "A  flood  of  syn- 
thetic drugs  from  western 
Europe  is  engulfing  Russia" 
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Iraq  blocks  UN 
inspectors 


Iraqi  officials  have  barred  UN 
weapons  inspectors  from 
three  sites  in  the  past  week, 
the  UN  said  yesterday,  rais- 
ing the  prospect  of  tougher 
sanctions  against  Saddam 
Hussein. 

The  inspectors  have  left 
Iraq,  and  their  leader,  Rich- 
ard Butler,  bag  demanded  an 
explanation  from  the  govern- 
ment— AP. 


Priest  denied  visa 


Father  Tissa  Balasuriya.  the 
Sri  Lankan  Catholic  theolo- 
gian excommunicated  by  the 
Vatican  In  January  for  al- 
leged heresy,  has  been  denied 
a visa  to  visit  Italy,  writes 
Philip  WUlan  in  Rome. 


Village  raided 

At  least  one  person  died  and 
58  were  arrested  when  Nige- 
, rian  security  forces  raided  a 
fishing  village  in  the  Niger 
Delta  region  and  destroyed 
houses  and  boats,  witnesses 
said  yesterday.  Those  ar- 
rested were  being  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  kidnapping 
last  month  of  four  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  was  found  dead, 
they  added.  — Reuter. 

Surgical  triumph 

A Washington  snrgeon. 
George  Cos,  said  yesterday 
that  he  had  performed  the 
first  quintuple  heart-bypass 
operation  through  a keyhole 
incision  — a 3-inch  cut  allow- 
ing him  to  operate  between 
the  ribs.  — Reuter. 

Zimbabwe  sell-out 

A 260-page  report  on  atroc- 
ities by  Zimbabwean  soldiers 
fighting  rebels  in  Matabele- 
land  has  sold  its  initial  print- 
run  of  1,000  since  publication 
in  July,  making  it  one  of  the 
country's  fastest  moving 
titles,  according  to  the  book- 
sellers' organisation.  — AP. 


DecapHatorW 


Psychiatric  reports  saying 
that  a 15-year-old  Japanese 
boy  accused  of  beheading  an 
11-year-old  suffers  mental  dis- 
orders which  prompt  him  to 
inflict  violence  for  pleasure 
have  been  lodged  with  the 
Kobe  family  court  — AP. 
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Austrian  car  bomb 

A car  driver  lost  his  hands 
and  two  policeman  were 
slightly  injured  when  a bomb 
exploded  while  the  officers 
were  checking  the  vehicle,  the 
Austrian  interior  ministry 
said.— AP. 
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The  Dutch  foreign  minister,  Hans  van  Mierlo,  signs  the  unwieldy  multilingual  EU  ‘people’s  treaty’  in  the  citizens’  ii»ii 
at  the  royal  palace  in  Amsterdam  yesterday.  The  treaty  paves  the  way  for  new  EU  members  photograph:  jerry  lampbx 

Disgruntled  Santer  holds  back 
harsh  attack  on  new  EU  treaty 


Martin  Walker 
In  Amsterdam 


THE  president  of  the 
European  Commission, 
Jacques  Santer,  was 
yesterday  dissuaded  at  the 
last  moment  from  delivering 
a blunt  attack  on  the  treaty 
European  Union  leaders  were 
about  to  sign. 

"I  do  not  hide  the  inadequa- 
cies, the  weaknesses  and  the 
great  gaps  — notably  in  the 
field  of  institutional  reform," 
Mr  Santer  had  planned  to  say 
— according  to  a draft  of  his 
speech  obtained  by  the 
Guardian  — at  yesterday's 
formal  signing  by  EU  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Amsterdam 
treaty  before  Queen  Beatrix 
of  the  Netherlands  at  die 
royal  palace. 

The  treaty  prepares  the  EU 
for  the  entry  of  new  members, 
providing  Tor  a lifting  of  Inter- 
nal border  controls,  police  co- 
operation and  uniform  visa  and 
asylum  policies  — except  for 
Britain.  Ireland  and  Denmark 
Mr  Santer  had  also  planned 
to  call  for  an  inter-govern- 
mental conference  “as  soon  as 
possible"  to  prepare  •‘pro- 
found reforms".  But  when  it 
came  to  the  formal  signing,  he 
was  persuaded  to  back  off. 

With  an  emollient  phrase 
that  would  not  offend  his 
Dutch  hosts,  he  postponed  the 
idea  of  an  inter-governmental 
reform  conference  until 
"after  the  year  2000". 

The  Dutch  coalition  govern- 
ment led  by  Wim  Kok,  a mod- 


Basque  party 
leadership 
in  dock  for 
‘ETA  link’ 


ernising  former  trade  union 
leader  and  friend  of  Tony 
Blair,  was  gloomy  enough 
about  the  near  failure  of  the 
Amsterdam  summit  without 
Mr  Santer’s  public  attack. 

The  Germans,  too.  who 
blocked  Institutional  reform 
at  the  treaty  negotiations,  did 
not  want  a public  reminder  of 
the  moment  when  they  began 
to  sound  like  British  Tories. 

So  Mr  Santer  finally  echoed 
the  cliches  of  the  other  speak- 
ers in  the  Burghers  Hall  of 


‘I  do  not  hide  the 
inadequacies,  the 
weaknesses  and 
the  great  gaps - 
notably  in  reform* 


the  palace.  Hailing  “new 
steps  towards  a real  Euro- 
pean Community",  he  said: 
“The  contours  of  the  new 
Europe  of  the  2lst  century  are 
now  clearly  drawn." 

Not  even  the  Dutch  were 
prepared  to  go  quite  that  far. 
Mr  Kok  defended  the  treaty 
he  had  crafted  as  “possibly 
rather  modest  but  an  es- 
sential step  on  the  road  to  fur- 
ther European  Integration". 

Looking  on  the  bright  side, 
EU  members  agreed  to  call 
Amsterdam  “the  people’s 
treaty",  praising  its  establish- 
ment of  a new  European  citi- 
zenship, a dedication  to  job 


creation  and  environmental 
protection,  and  the  right  to 
suspend  any  member  state 
that  breaches  “the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  the  rule  of  law”. 

“We  have  drawn  the  les- 
sons of  Maastricht  — it  has  at 
last  appeared  indispensable 
in  the  eyes  of  all  to  meet  the 
concerns  of  our  citizens,”  Mr 
Santer  had  planned  to  say.  In 
the  event,  he  claimed  more 
humbly:  “We  have  tried  to 
meet  the  citizens’  concerns.” 

Protesters.  Jeering  and  bar- 
racking the  Euro-worthies  as 
they  entered  and  left  the  pal- 
ace yesterday,  carried  ban- 
ners which  read.  “Women  de- 
mand a peaceful,  green  and 
social  Europe"  and  "Stop  the 
euro  — or  lose  our  democ- 
racy", and  released  blue  bal- 
loons bearing  anti-euro  slo- 
gans that  bounced  festively 
around  the  white-stockinged 
legs  of  the  royal  footmen. 

Not  many  of  Europe’s  real 
power  brokers  had  bothered 
to  show  up  for  the  ceremony. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of 
Germany,  President  Jacques 
Chirac  of  Prance  and  Tony 
Blair  stayed  away,  and  the 
Italian  delegation  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  latest  govern- 
ment crisis  in  Rome,  which 
threatens  to  derail  planned 
budget  cuts  and  keep  Italy  out 
of  the  single  currency. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Amster- 
dam treaty,  the  European  pro- 
ject now  hangs  on  the  advent 
of  the  single  currency  and  EU 
expansion  into  central  and 


Reuter  In  Madrid 


THE  leadership  of  Spain’s 
radical  Basque  nationalist 
party,  Herri  Batasuna,  goes 
on  trial  on  Monday  charged 
with  collaborating  with  the 
violent  separatist  group  ETA. 

In  one  of  the  country's  most 
controversial  cases,  the  par- 
ty's 23  leaders  will  appear  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  in  Ma- 
drid, accused  of  spreading 
propaganda  for  ETA  and  ex- 
cusing “terrorism".  If  con- 
victed. they  face  up  to  eight 
years  in  jail. 

Herri  Batasuna  has  always 
emphasised  its  independence 
from  ETA.  which  has  killed 
more  than  800  people  In  a 29- 
year  campaign  of  violence  for 
Basque  self-determination. 
But  the  party  is  commonly  de- 
scribed as  ETA’s  political 
wing  and  it  refuses  to  con- 
demn the  terrorists’  actions. 

Herri  Batasuna  won  18  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  the  Basque 
region  of  northern  Spain  in 
recent  elections,  but  its  sup- 
port has  dwindled  since  ETA 
kidnapped  and  murdered  the 
Basque  politician  Miguel 
Angel  Blanco  in  July. 

The  leaders  are  accused  of 
using  their  electoral  power  to 
distribute  a video  on  behalf  of 
ETA  during  last  year’s  gen- 
eral elections,  and  of  issuing 
propaganda  for  ETA  after  the 
group  shot  dead  a law  profes- 
sor and  a prominent  Basque 
lawyer  in  1996. 


Kohl  gets  helping 
hand  from  history 


The  tide  has  turned 
for  the  chancellor, 

Ian  Traynor 

In  Bonn  reports 

Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  celebrates  seven 
years  of  German  unity 
and  15  years  in  power  today, 
buoyed  by  an  agreement  on  a 
tax  cut  to  offer  voters,  a 
national  birth  rate  rising  for 

the  first  time  since  1990  and 
an  opposition  mired  in 
despondency. 

Mr  Kohl,  who  described  the 
unification  of  October  1990  as 
“history's  precious  gift"  to 
Germans,  is  expected  in  Stutt- 
gart today  with  the  former 
United  States  president 
George  Bush  to  mark  the 
national  holiday. 

Fresh  from  the  unexpect- 
edly strong  showing  of  his 
Christian  Democrats  in  elec- 
tions in  the  Social  Democrat 
(SPD)  stronghold  of  Hamburg 
last  month  and  the  collapse  of 
the  opposition  vote,  the  chan- 
cellor will  milk  the  festivities 
with  an  eye  on  next  year's 
general  election,  when  be  will 
run  for  a record  fifth  term. 

Despite  unemployment 
levels  unwitnessed  since  the 
1930s,  Mr  Kohl  bragged  this 
week  that  an  economic  re- 
covery was  under  way,  pre- 
dicting growth  of  2J5  per  cent 
this  year  and  3 per  cent  next 
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year,  and  boasted  about  the 
colossal  effort  put  into  unifi- 
cation. at  a cost  of  more  than 
£37  billion  in  transfers  to  the 
east  in  the  past  seven  years. 

After  months  of  infighting, 
Mr  Kohl's  fractious  coalition 
of  Christian  Democrats  and 
Liberals  agreed  yesterday  to 
cut  the  “solidarity  sur- 
charge" levied  to  fund  east 
German  recovery  by  two  per- 
centage points  next  year.  The 
opposition  branded  the  move 
a cosmetic  accounting  trick. 

Mr  Kohl  signalled  this  week 
that  next  September's  elec- 
tion Is  his  biggest  priority. 
The  immediate  campaign  fo- 
cus will  be  the  northern  state 
of  Lower  Saxony  where  his 
most  formidable  SPD  rival, 
Gerhard  Schroder,  the  state’s 
prime  minister,  is  running 
for  reelection  next  March. 

The  SPD  has  yet  to  decide 
whether  to  Geld  Mr  Schroder 
or  the  party  leader , Oskar  La- 
fontaine,  in  next  year's 
national  contest  Mr  Kohl 
would  prefer  to  ftght  Mr  La- 
fontaine,  whom  he  beat  in 
1990.  If  the  Kohl  campaign  in 
Lower  Saxony  whittles  down 
support  for  Mr  Schroder,  his 
chances  of  gaining  the  candi- 
dacy could  be  wrecked. 

But  last  month’s  debacle  for 
the  SPD  in  Hamburg,  and  the 
resignation  of  Henning 
Voscherau.  the  mayor  tipped 
to  be  finance  minister  in  an 
SPD  government  have  bol- 
stered Mr  Kohl  after  his  most 
wretched  period  in  power. 

Mr  Kohl’s  government 
came  to  power  15  years  ago 
last  Tuesday,  and  next  week 
he  chairs  his  550th  cabinet, 
session.  He  is  clearly  relish- 
ing the  prospect  of  his  favour- 
ite activity  — fighting 
elections. 

But  the  upswing  in  his  for- 
tunes stems  not  so  much  from 
his  own  policies  and  actions 
as  from  the  gaffes  of  the  oppo- 
sition. And  both  the  tabloids 
and  the  serious  papers  are 
contrasting  the  mood  of  wear- 
iness and  paralysis  in  Ger- 
many with  the  perceived  dy- 
namism and  creativity  of 
Tony  Blair's  Britain. 


eastern  Europe.  New  battle 
lines  were  drawn  up  in  the 
palace  yesterday  when  the 
European  Parliament  leader, 
Jose  Maria  Gil-Robles  warned 
that  the  parliament  would  de- 
mand a say  in  the  monetary 
decision-making  of  the  pro- 
posed European  central  bank. 
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Passionate  vibrations 

across  the  Atlantic 


lan  Black 

finds  the  new  US 
ambassador 
Philip  Lacier, 
right,  excited  by 
all  the  things 
Blair’s  London 
and  Clinton’s 
Washington 
have  in  common 


PHELEP  LADER  does 
not  even  flinch  when 
that  S-word  comes 
up.  “The  special 
relationship  is  as  vital  today 
as  It  was  in  world  war  two 
nrirf  at  any  time  in  our  mem- 
ory,” the  new  United  States 
ambassador  to  Britain  insists. 

Other  extravagant  and  fam- 
iliar adjectives  — enduring, 
historic,  unique — trip  lightly 
off  his  tongue,  but  the  most 
striking  and  novel  thing 
about  Bill  Clinton's  man  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  is  the 
strong  parallels  be  sees  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

‘The  best  part  about  com- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
thi<  role”,  he  told  the  Guard-, 
ian  yesterday  in  his  first  Brit- 
ish interview,  “is  the  level 
and  vitality  of  what  we  have 
in  common  today:  vibrant 
economies,  passionate  inter- 
est in  modernisation,  com- 
mon Interests  In  global  issues 
that  transcend  parochial  or 
partisan  political  concerns.” 
Mr  Lader,  a businessman 


and  educator  who  worked  for 
the  Clinton  White  House.  Is 
not  the  first  non-career  diplo- 
mat to  be  sent  to  London.  But 
he  reflects  more  than  any  pre- 
decessor the  changing  prior- 
ities erf  a post-cold-war  admin- 
istration which  stm  plays  a 
global  role  yet  worries  more 
about  problems  at  home. 

Relations  between  presi- 
dent and  prime  minister 
reflect  this  shift.  Mr  Clinton 
and  Tony  Blair  are  said  to  be 
more  interested  in  talking 
about  winning  elections  and 
pushing  through  domestic 
reforms  than  about  the  more 
traditional  mfematintrai  se- 
curity preoccupations  of 
these  most  intimate  of  allies: 

“I'm  always  somewhat 
amused  by  questions  about 
the  commonality  between  the 
prime  minister  and  the  presi- 
dent, because  I think  Presi- 
dent Clinton  would  really  Hk« 
to  know  bow  you  get  a 179- 
seat  majority  in  the  Con- 
Mr  Lader  laughs. 

But  he  sees  more  substan- 


tial unlot  between  the  two. 
“They  have  a driving  interest 
in  respecting  tradition  and 
national  interests  while  for- 
mulating contemporary  solu- 
tions to  real  problems  of  real 
people.” 

In  his  first  Id  days  in  Brit- 
ain he  has  already  been  to  the 
Labour  and  liberal.  Democrat; 
party  conferences,  and  he  will 
go  to  Blackpool  Tor  the 

Conservatives. 

Anxiously  non-partisan,  he 
wonders  whether  holding 
annual  conferences  makes 
British  politicians  more  dem- 
ocratic or  more  masochistic 
than  American  politicians, 
who  have  them  only  every 
fbor  years. 

Business,  investment,  edu- 
cation and  ■ the  arts  are . his 
areas  of  strong  interest, 
alongside  more  familiar 
staples  like  Northern  Ireland, 
which  he  plans  to  . visit 
shortly  to  attend  an  invest- 
ment conference  and  meet  the 
peace  talks  mediator  George 
MlicbelL 

Other  priorities  are  Nato  ex- 
pansion and  Bosnia  — where 
differences  are  likely  over  the 
lifespan  of  the  Sfor  peacekeep- 
ing force  — and  joint:  ap- 
proaches to  the  Middle  East 
With  foe  US  criticised  for  its 
carbon  dioxide  emissions,  and 
the  Impending  cUmatechange 
conference  in  Kyoto,  environ- 
mental issues  loom  large. 

/ Novice  diplomat  he  may  be, 
but  Mr  Lader  is  carefhl  to  toe 
the  line  on  the  row  about 
pnwthfa  us  sanctions  against 
the  French  oil  company  Total 
because  of  its  controversial 
62  billion  investment  in  Iran’s 
gas  industry. 

And  he  tactfully  sidesteps 
questions  about  the  difficul- 


ties of  following  policies  dic- 
tated by  powerful . Republi- 
cans on  Capital  HUL 
' New  Labour's  fiisidly  atti- 
tude to  Europe  Is  good  news, 
since  the  US  has  long  made 
flpqr  Its  preference  for  a Brit- 
ain engaged  on  the  Continent 
over  one  shouting  abuse  from 
thesidflEiies. 

In  this!  honeymoon  atmOr 
sphere,  close  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  debate  about 
European  monetary  union. 

Mr  Lader,  a legendary 
networker,:  is  also  a -good-lis- 
tener and  a fluent  speaker,  ap- 
propriate for  a man  famous 
for  his  Reiaissance  Week- 
ends — annual  gatherings  at 
which  Bill  and  Hillary  Clin- 
ton have:  joined  500  highfly- 
ers for  a New  Age-ish  and  poL 
icy-orlented  version  of  tea 
and  mutual  sympathy^ 

After  four  busy  years  in- 
volved in  what  he  calls: '.the 
*^nint  vroih.  erf  governmeteT 
be  has  a keen  sense  of  . foe 
realities  of  power,  and - is 
cleaflyl  ho  remote  and 
wealthy  political  grandee 
parachuted  in  to  play  a glit- 
tering representative  role.  •:-} 

All  of  which  adds  up.  to.  a 
refreshing  sense,  of  - novelty 
from,  this  Yankeeat  the  court 
of  St  James. 

"It  may  sound  pontifical  to 
-suggest  that  any  one  ambas- 
sador can  redefine  his  role^ 
hesays: 

: "But. I think  the  president  - 
would  have  me  define,  that 
rale  in  a way  that- not  only  -, 
addresses  the  bilateral  rela- 
tions and  the  salient  matters 
of  .diplomacy-  hut  also; 
addresses  global  issues,  the 
arts  and  letters,  and  those 
who  innovate  and  those  In 
need  in  our  two  countries." 
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The  peril  in  Britain^  skies 
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Tuesday,  1 0.1 5pm.  On  your  left  is  what 
your  monitor  shows  as  you  seek  to 
guide  low-level  air  traffic  into  and  out 
of  Heathrow.  The  triangles  are 
navigation  beacons,  the  close  parallel 
lines  the  aircraft  approach  corridor, 
and  the  smudgy  numbers  the  aircraft 
you  are  responsible  for — passenger 
flights,  executive  jets  and  even 
helicopters.  Concentrate:  one  bad  call 
by  you  could  lead  to  disaster.  Is  it  any 
wonder  things  go  wrong? 

By  Keith  Harper 
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Anatomy  of  a near  miss 


IQcOS^Sfw 

pfajfeX  levels 
at  10.400H, 
barely  400ft 
above  plane  B. 


< piano  B overhsars 
ATC  instructing  another 
aircraft  to  descend  to 
9,000ft  He  assumes  this 
— refers  to  an  aircraft  in 
another  holding  area 
and  remains  at 
-Jv  10,000ft. 


mm  FAST  from  pie 
JHHt  three  emergencies, 
jVVK  it;  was  a normal 

iArin  Wednesday  after - 

JJy^^pHfcnoon  shift  at  Lon- 
don’s air-traffic  control  centre 
this  week.  The  early  morning 
peak  period  of  the  1,300  daily 
fHghtc  into  Heathrow  had 
passed,  and; the  controllers 
were  gearing  themselves  up 
for  the  evening  rush,  from  5 
o’clock,  when  more  than  80 
aircraft  Tmft  an  hour.' In  two 
control  rockns  at  West  Dray- 
ton — cfae  coppering  ail 
approaches  and  landings  to 
Heathrow  £ Gatwfok  and 
Stensted,  tie  other  overseeing 
all  flights  bp  to  the  Scottish 

bolder  —'faff  sat  watching 

their  huge  radar  scrwns. 

They  observed-  the  slow- 
moving  dits  to  which  were 
attached  the  call  sign  and  des- 


Atlantic.. 


suggest  that  the  skies  above  ns 
are  tH^fe,  or  that  the  air-traf- 
fic control  system  is  under 
excessive  strain.  Britain  has 
one  of  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated air  corridors  in  the 
world  and  one  of  the  safest 
Yet  there  are  Increasing  signs 
that  the  Civil  Aviation. 
Authority  which  regulates  the 
Industry;  is  sufficiently  wor- 
ried to  be  demanding  greater 
vigflance. 

Thw  main  reason  tor 
air-traffic  control  is 
air  safety  Traffic  has 

been  increasing  at  5 
per  cent  a year  and  is 
forecast  to  grow  at  therame 
rate  until  2010.  There  wfll  be 
well  over  1.6  million  commer- 
cial flights  in  British  airspace 
this  yean  rising  to  more  than 

two  minion  hy  the  millennium. 
In  1S75  there  were  675,000. 

'.  .The  distances  that  separate 
aircraft  in  controlled  airspace 
are  the  subject  of  mterna- 
ttonal  agreement  MormaW 

the  distances  are  frremnes  lat- 
erally and  1,000  feet  vertically 
But  sometimes,. on  aHJggJ 
or  tike  oft  horizontal  differ- 
ences may  be  reduced. 

• The  technical  name  for  an 
air  near  miss  Is  an  “aircraft 
proximity  incident’' — kimjwo 
' by'  investigators  as  an  an" 
prox”.  National  Air  Traffic 
(NATS) . the  company 
♦bat,  controls  the  skies  for  the 
Civil . Aviation  Antifonts 
d^flnPH  an  airprox  as  “a  situa- 
tkaiih  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  a ptiot  ora  controller  tne 
distance  between  aircraft,  as 

weELas  their  relatiroposicions 

anf  speed,  have  been  such 
t&rt>toelaW  of  the  aircraft 
involved  was  or  M “Sl 

been  compromised  . The  deS- 

nftkin  is  based  on  toe  a**®: 
merit  of  the  pflot  or  coning 
- Airprox.  reports  are 

se^ffiyby  boffiftepOg 

and  •ooBtrflUK  **& 


from  November  1996  to  July  , 
1997(2).  He  found  that  half  — : 
"about  twice  the  longrun 
average”  — were  "risk-bear- 1 
ing".  Although  two-thirds 
could  be  ascribed  to  controller 

error  or  omission,  three  were 
defined  as  an  “A"  category  risk 

the  results  of  errors  on  the  | 

flight  deck 

Safety  officials  at  the  CAA  I 
describe  these  findings  as  a ; 
“blip".  And  even  though  a fur- 
ther 40  Incidents  are  still 
under  investigation,  they 
remain  convinced,  without 
offering  any  reason,  that 
when  next  year’s  figures  are 
produced,  the  numbers  wm 
have  gone  down  to  a “riskr 
bearing"  average  of  around 
20. 

But  some  are  becoming  con- 
cerned. One  of  the  "A”  cate- 
gory risksM  reported  by  John 
T-arnh  occurred  the  same  aay 

as  the  Delhi  mid-air  collision 
last  yeai;  when  more  than  300 
people  were  killed  after  two 
aircraft  strayed  intothe  ^me 

airspace,  it  prompted  Sir  Mal- 
colm Field,  the  CAAs  chair- 
man, to  ask  for  a review  of 
aircraft-separation  proce- 
dures in  the  UK.  ., 

One  Issue  which  the  GAAs 
safety  regulation  group 

int&  to  examine  is  the  risk 

of  aircraft  moving  to  toe 
wrong  level  through  inatten- 
tion/misunderstanding  and 
dSartion.  » has  urgd .g; 
lines  (4)  to  apply  proarfmra 
that  provide 

tectlon  against  flying ; to  toe 
wrong  altitude,  or  descending 
from  one  stack  position  to 
another 

The  CAAs  safety  watchdog  is 

dearly  unhappy. 

crews  are  ignoring  instruc- 


Bournemouth,  though  tech- 
nology problems  mean  that 
the  new  centre  will  not  now 
open  for  at  least  two  years. 

Magee  also  warns  about 
complacency  in  dismissing 
the  increase  in  incidents. 
NATS'  own  figures  suggest  a 
gradual  increase  in  incidents 
reported  by  controllers  from 
17.3  a year  between  1990  and 
92  to  25.6  between  1994  and  96. 

"Some  controllers  are 
screwed  up  and  occasionally 
get  into  conflict  because  of 
the  pressure  they  are  under" 

Their  customers,  the  pilots, 
are  comradely  They  believe 
that,  the  apparent  spate  of  air 
misses  is  due  to  media  excite- 
ment Evidence  from  both 

groups  suggests  that  some- 
times there  is  genuine  misun- 
derstanding between  them. 
But  pilots,  too,  are  under  pres- 
sure from  airlines  to  bag  early 
landing  slots  — that  saves 
money  and  ftieL 

Steve  Garner;  the 
deputy  manager  at  West 
Drayton,  admits  that  the  f 
controller’s  job  is  becom- 
ing more  pressurised,  but 
say$  the  fear  rtf  discipline 
has  gone:  10  years  ago,  con- 
trollers would  have 
sought  to  avoid  reporting 

an  incident 

The  undoubted  frailties  of 
both  pilot  and  controller 
jnaVe  new  technical  aids 
vital.  Commercial  aircraft  are 
being  fitted  with  TCAS,  a sys- 
tem which  gives  pilots 
advance  warning  of  toe  dose 

proximity  of  aircraft  But 

only  200  British  aircraft 
axe  already  equipped.  It 
will  be  another  three 
years  before  they  are 
mandatory  A study  is  also 
under  way  to  introduce  a 
mix  of  digital  data- 
Bnked  oommunlca- 


makes  it  even  more  Important 
that  the  industry  gets  it  right 


(1)  CAAs  Joint  Airprox 

Assessment  Panel;  (2)  Aircraft 
Proximity  Reports,  VW 12.  CAA, 
Sept97:(3JUKAIrprax(Ptot- 
reported)  Involving  Commercial  Air 
Transport  Sep-Doc  96,  CAA,  Aug 
97;  W Letter  ot  1/1 0/97  from  CAA 

Right  Operations  Dept 
Graphic*:  Paddy  ABen , Steve 
VHUers. 

teaphle  sources:  as  above; 
thanks  to  Orris  Mason  at  CAA 
press  office:  Akprox  (P)  report 
136/96 

Research:  Matt  Keating; 
Guardian  R&l  Unit 
Keith  Harper  is  the  Guardian's 
transport  edtor 
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Dangerous  errors 
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Foul  play  in  Amman 

Wanted:  real  diplomacy  before  peace  vanishes 


THE  NEW  thriller  from  the  Middle  East 
should  be  stocked  on  the  fiction  shelf  in 
airport  bookshops.  The  trouble  is  it 
really  did  happen.  When  Israel  released 
the  Hamas  spiritual  leader  Sheikh  Yas- 
sin from  jail,  this  seemed  a useful 
gesture  as  talks  with  the  Palestinians 
were  about  to  resume.  Instead  it  turns 
out  to  have  been  forced  on  Binyaiuin 
Netanyahu  by  King  Hussein  of  Jordan, 
as  a result  of  the  arrest  of  two  agents  of 
Mossad.  the  Israeli  secret  service, 
caught  while  trying  to  assassinate  an- 
other Hamas  leader  in  Amman. 

Yes  — to  anticipate  Israel’s  excuses 
— terrorism  may  have  to  be  fought  by 
unconventional  means.  But  does  any- 
one in  the  Likud  government  really 
believe  that,  if  the  operation  had  suc- 
ceeded, this  would  have  deterred 
Hamas  instead  of  provoking  it?  Has  not 
the  Lesson  of  the  murder  in  Gaza  Last 
year  of  “The  Engineer”,  which  Jed  to 
more  horrific  bombings  and  thence  to 
the  electoral  defeat  of  Shimon  Peres, 
been  learnt?  Not  for  the  first  time,  Mr 
Netanyahu  behaves  in  such  a way  as  to 
suggest  either  an  alarming  lack  of  judg- 
ment or  plain  indifference  to  working 
for  peace.  Either  way  it  is  a very 
gloomy  prospect 

Nor  is  it  brighter  elsewhere.  Yester- 
day's resignation  by  the  veteran  Pales- 
tinian politician  Haider  Abdel-Shafi 
from  the  Palestinian  Legislative  Coun- 
cil (PLC)  focuses  attention  upon  the 
equally  blind  behaviour  of  Yasser  Ara- 
fat It  is  two  months  since  the  PLC, 
appalled  by  corruption  and  incompe- 
tence in  Mr  Arafat’s  cabinet  called  on 
him  to  form  a new  government  Yet  he 
has  continued  to  ignore  what  is  now  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  Palestine  Report 
the  bulletin  of  an  independent  group  of 
journalists  and  researchers,  records 
ever  growing  popular  disquiet*.  The 
peace  process  still  has  majority  support 
for  lack  of  any  alternative.  But  almost 
90  per  cent  of  those  polled  believe  that 


the  Palestinian  Authority  (PA)  is  cor- 
rupt, and  two-thirds  regard  the  Council 
itself  as  subservient  to  the  PA.  Human 
rights  organisations  protest  at  the  con- 
tinued use  of  British  emergency  regula- 
tions to  justify  political  arrests.  And 
statistics  show  a steady  rise  in  poverty 
mostly  due  to  the  Israeli  closures,  with- 
drawal of  work  permits,  and  banning  of 
exports  to  Israel  of  Palestinian  goods. 

In  these  baffling  and  demoralising 
times,  the  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
need  good  friends  and  good  advice.  It 
may  be  a matter  for  regret  that  interna- 
tional convention  and  preponderance  of 
power  has  cast  the  US,  and  the  US 
alone,  as  the  best  friend  available.  But 
since  this  is  so,  it  places  a premium  on 
Washington  to  provide  strong  support 
and  clear  encouragement  for  the  peace 
process.  The  Palestinians,  though  well 
aware  of  the  historical  bias  towards 
Israel,  value  what  has  been  achieved 
through  US  good  offices  and  hope  for 
more  consistent  treatment.  Yet  that  is 
exactly  what  is  missing  under  the  new 
administration.  Madeleine  Albright 
headed  for  Israel  last  month  sounding 
one-sided  in  Mr  Netanyahu’s  favour.  In 
the  end  she  said  more  to  please  the 
Palestinians  than  they  had  expected. 
She  repeated  her  call  for  a “time-out” 
on  new  Jewish  settlements  last  week 
when  Mr  Netanyahu  announced  plans 
for  new  units  in  Efrat  Then  on  Wednes- 
day she  inexplicably  described  settle- 
ment-building as  “legal”  — a statement 
from  which  the  State  Department  is 
now  back-pedalling  fast  What  is  illegal 
is  attempted  murder  on  foreign  soli  by 
agents  using  false  passports.  If  Mrs 
Albright  is  to  create  any  impression  of 
US  impartiality,  she  should  condemn 
what  happened  in  Amman  as  loudly  as 
she  has  denounced  the  terrorism  of 
Hamas.  And  most  important  the  US 
has  to  become  a more  consistent  bro- 
ker, or  ask  others  to  take  up  the  task. 

* JMCC,  PO  Box  25047,  Jerusalem  97300. 


Bidding  to  be  Number  One 

It  could  be  bad  news  for  BT — and  for  Internet  surfers  too. 


NOTHING  CAN  illustrate  the  incredi- 
ble pace  of  change  in  world  telecom- 
munications better  than  WorldCom’s 
unexpected  $30  billion  bid  for  MCI  only 
months  before  the  latter  was  due  to 
merge  with  British  Telecom.  If  success- 
ful it  will  not  only  topple  BT  from  its 
position  as  the  most  advanced  global 
company  into  an  also-ran  forced  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board,  but  it  will 
also  change  the  economics  of  the  fast 
expanding  Internet  WorldCom,  which 
has  come  from  oblivion  to  a world 
player  in  five  years,  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  having  a Pac-Man  philosophy 
(“Be  the  gobbler,  not  the  gobbled”).  It 
has  now  gobbled  almost  50  companies 
and,  if  it  digests  MCI  as  well,  it  will  not 
only  be  a major  force  in  the  newly 
liberalised  US  domestic  telecoms  mar- 
ket but  the  first  dominant  force  on  the 
Internet  — which  hitherto  has  grown  in 
a higgledy-piggledy  way  answerable 
(thank  goodness)  to  no  one.  That’s  one 
of  the  reasons  it  is  so  cheap  to  use. 

If  WorldCom  acquires  MCI  it  will 
control  the  irifrastructural  “backbone” 
of  the  Internet  used  by  50  per  cent  of  all 
Internet  providers.  In  the  short-run  this 
may  be  good  news  for  the  consumer 
because  it  could  lead  to  accelerated 
development  of  cheap  telephone  calls 
through  the  Internet,  which  could 
undercut  the  prices  of  the  main  provid- 
ers. If  however  a merged  WorldCom/ 
MCI  started  charging  smaller  Internet 
providers  for  the  right  to  access  its 
network,  then  the  communal  nature  of 
the  Internet  could  be  undermined.  The 


paradox  about  the  Internet  is  that 
everyone  wants  it  to  continue  to  be  free, 
yet  until  ways  of  charging  are  devised 
the  vision  of  millions  of  people  working 
from  borne  may  not  be  achieved. 

For  Britain  the  main  worry  is  that  if 
BT  is  thwarted  for  the  second  time  in 
its  ambition  of  becoming  a major  world 
player  by  breaking  into  the  huge  US 
domestic  market  then  it  could  be  rele- 
gated from  the  Premier  division  of 
telephony  companies.  There  are  plenty 
of  markets  other  then  the  US  — China 
is  potentially  the  biggest  of  all  — but 
America  is  where  everyone  wants  to  be 
at  the  moment  because  of  its  enormous 
size  and  because  it  is  throbbing  with 
innovation.  If  BT  loses  MCI  and  wants 
to  remain  a leading  global  player,  then 
it  will  either  have  to  gobble  up  one  of 
the  regional  “Baby  Bells”  carved  out  of 
the  US  liberalisation  process  or  start 
wooing  an  old  suitor  (like  Cable  & 
Wireless)  or  a new  one  like  NTT  of 
Japan. 

Meanwhile  the  American  anti-trust 
authorities  should  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  the  bid  on  the  future  of  the 
Internet  very  carefully  before  nodding 
it  through.  Of  course,  there  are  plenty 
of  people  in  the  US  administration  who 
are  dying  to  see  the  Net  come  under 
some  kind  of  control,  if  only  because 
the  anarchic  way  it  has  evolved  has  so 
for  ensured  that  it  has  escaped  govern- 
mental surveillance.  That  is  a for 
healthier  situation  than  the  global  in- 
formation revolution  being  dominated 
by  a handfUl  of  global  monopolies. 


A flying  start  on  ethnic  issues 

Next  for  Jack  Straw’s  agenda:  better  police  investigations 


THE  LAST  Home  Secretary,  who  never 
stopped  talking  about  the  need  for 
tougher  law  and  order,  refused  to 
strengthen  the  laws  providing  protec- 
tion for  ethnic  minorities.  So  much  for 
his  respect  for  law  and  order.  Jack 
Straw  has  been  refreshingly  prompt 
New  moves  set  out  in  yesterday's  con- 
sultation document  would  considerably 
improve  the  protection  of  minorities  in 
Britain.  Remember,  the  number  of 
racial  incidents  — threats,  assaults, 
intimidation  — recorded  by  the  police 
has  tripled  since  1988  to  over  12,000. 
Surveys  have  suggested  the  true  num- 
ber of  incidents  could  be  at  least  10 
times  the  figure  recorded  by  the  police. 
Recent  developments  are  particularly 
worrying:  new  evidence  that  some  rac- 
ist harrassment  and  attacks  are 
planned  rather  than  igniting  spontane- 
ously: and  the  involvement  of  older 
men  in  the  attacks.  No  longer  is  such 
intimidation  an  issue  of  ill-educated 


youth.  In  the  words  of  the  home  affairs 
select  committee,  racial  crimes  are  “the 
most  shameful  and  dispiriting  aspect  of 
race  relations  in  Britain”. 

The  new  Home  Secretary  intends  to 
tackle  the  problem  at  three  different 
levels:  first,  introducing  racial  crime  as 
a statutory  offence  across  a series  of 
offences  involving  harrassment, 
threats,  assaults  and  wounding;  second, 
instructing  the  courts  to  treat  any 
racial  element  in  these  crimes  as  an 
aggravating  factor  requiring  an  expla- 
nation — when  sentences  are  imposed 
— of  how  much  extra  has  been  added 
and  why:  and,  third,  increasing  maxi- 
mum sentences  for  racial  crimes  — by 
as  much  as  two  years  for  serious  as- 
sault The  plan  is  to  include  these 
proposals  in  the  Crime  and  Disorder 
Bill  later  this  session.  He  will  still  need 
to  improve  police  investigations  and 
the  performance  of  the  crime  prosecu- 
tion service  but  if  s a great  start 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Are  French  philosophers  tosh  or  what? 


THE  correspondence  pro- 
voked by  your  article  on 
contemporary  French 
tTiraigVif  (Think  again,  French 
philosophers,  October  l) 
seemed  to  me  even  more 
than  the  original 
report  Dr  Alan  Chedzoy  (Let- 
ters, October  2)  asserts  that 
post-structuralist  thought 
leaves  many  students  with 
“the  firm  conviction  that  liter- 
ary studies  are  nothing  but  a 
solemn  game  with  doubtful 
meaningfulness  to  their  own 
lives”,  but  1,  for  one.  found  the 
reverse:  until  I knew  there 
were  people  out  there  engag- 
ing with  the  difficulties  and 
acknowledging  the  absurdity 
of  the  literary-historical  en- 
deavour. my  English  litera- 
ture degree  failed  to  excite  me 
or  relate  to  my  existence  at  all. 

In  this  era  of  widespread 
dumbing-down,  we  ought  to 
champion  the  Influence  of  eso- 
teric, flirtations  and  challeng- 
ing ideas  in  our  education 
system. 

Peter  Lyle. 

134  Clark  Street 
London  El  3HD. 

DR  CHEDZOY  repeats  Jon 
Henley's  error  when  he 
says  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
channel  should  be  ashamed 
that  we  failed  to  take  the  lead 
in  exposing  Intellectual  fraud. 
Actually  we  have  taken  the 
lead.  In  1978  the  great  Marxist 
historian  EP  Thompson  de- 
scribed Althusserian  Marxism 
as  “a  freak  of  intellectual  fash- 
ion” wbose  appeal  was  to  “as- 
pirant intellectuals,  whose  in- 
tellectual preparation  disarms 
them  before  manifest  absurdi- 
ties and  elementary  philo- 


sophical blunders,  and  whose 
innocence  in  intellectual  prac- 
tice leaves  them  paralysed  in 
the  first  web  of  st&dlastic  ar- 
gument they  encounter”  (The 
Poverty  erf  Theory). 

Since  then  dozens  of  books 
and  probably  hundreds  of 
articles  have  exposed  the 
fraud  that  masquerades  as 
Higher  Theory.  But  the  most 
intelligent,  responsible  and 
sustained  chaTfengp  to  Theory 
is  .by  another  British  acar 
demic  — Raymond  Tallis  (Not 
Saussure,  In  Defence  of  Real- 
ism. Enemies  of  Hope  etc). 
Robin  Headhunt  Wells. 
Department  of  English. 
University  of  Hull, 

HUILHU6  7RX. 

AS  A recent  cammunica- 
JHjttons  graduate  I would 
come  to  the  defence  of  Roland 
Barthes  and.  particularly, 
Michel  Foucault  who  laid 
down  their  complex  and 
hugely  varied  Ideas  with  clar- 
ity and  have  been  a source  of 
inspiration  throughout  my 
course. 

Adam  Waller. 

116  Marsala  Road, 

London  SE137AF. 


FAR  from  being  no  vel  and 
iconoclastic,  the  claim  by 
Alan  Sakai  and  Jean  Bricmont 
that  French  philosophy  is 
“simply  a load  of  old  tosh”  Is 
in  fact  the  norm  in  most  aca- 
demic circles  in  this  country. 

Post-war  french  philosophy 
(*nwihinp$  tiw  enlightenment 
faith  that  reason  con- 
struct a plural  society  with  a 
critical  agenda.  The  phenom- 
ena at  genocide,  ecological 
catastrophe,  mass  poverty  and 
starvation,  and  widespread 
mental  depression  among 
privileged  classes,  ten  us  that 
there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  modern  thought 
and  culture. 

French  philosophy  shows 
that  modem  life  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  forces  beyond  con- 
scious control:  it  exposes  the 
historical  and  cultural  situa- 
tedness of  our  beliefs  and 
practices;  it  explores  how  the 
language  we  use  determines 
what  we  think;  it  explores  the 
power  relations  hidden  be- 
neath our  use  of  knowledge;  it 
explores  the  role  of  market 
forces  In  determining  how  we 
live  and  think;  and  how  even 

our  desires  are  formed  by  the 


culture  in  which  we  live. 

New  Labour,  by  contrast, 
seeks  merely  to  adapt  to  global 
conditions,  not  to  criticise 
thpm  There  Is  a revolution 
sweeping  the  public  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  embod- 
ied as  much  in  the  Bearing 
Report  Into  Higher  Education 
as  elsewhere:  this  is  the  per- 
meation of  management  styles 
of  thinking  twin  all  aspects  Of 

public  endeavour.  It  subordi- 
nates all  ends  to  the  common 
goal  of  economic  progress. 
Consequently,  the  huge  debts 
laid  on  students  drive  them 
away  from  the  Humanities 
towards  professional  courses 
on  the  mistaken  assumption 
that  this  makes  them  more 
employable.  Our  precious  cul- 
ture of  humanitarian  and  crit- 
ical thinking  is  being  rapidly 
eroded;  the  new  Dark  Ages  are 
nearly  upon  ns. 

(Dr)  Philip  GoodchilcL 
Lecturer,  Religious 
Studies  and  Social  Ethics, 
University  College  of  St  Martin, 
Lancaster  LAI  3JD. 

There  are  no  doubt  good 
I reasons  why  journalists 
(in  Britain  at  least)  enjoy  a 
pretext  for  making  fon  of 
“thinkers”,  but  if  your  aim  in 
selectively  quoting  three 
French  intellectuals  is  to  gloat 
about  their  supposed  incom- 
prehensibility. then  perhaps 
you  might  consider  quoting 
too  from  a work  of  theoretical 
physics  just  so  that  we  can  all 
see  how  much  more  compre- 
hensible and  enlightening 
their  talk  is. 

Philosophically  speaking, 
the  passages  you  quote  from 
their  book  show  a self-righ- 


teous and  moralistic  naivety 
that  the  objects  of  their  attack 
have  (whatever  their  faults) 
helped  some  ctf  us  to  recognise 
all  too  easily. 

(Prof)  Geoffrey  Bennington. 
Centre  for  Modem 
French  Thought 
School  of  European  Studies, 
University  of  Sussex, 

Palmer,  Brighton  BNl  9QN- 

ONCE  again  the  Guardian 
fan*;  for  an  anti-intellec- 
tual tine  against  the  French. 
There  are  indeed  many  people 
in  Britain,  Including  myself, 
who  consider  themselves  to  be 
"thinkers”. 

Do  you  not  realise  that  your 
readers  are.  increasingly  turn- 
ing towards  continental  think- 
ing as  a way  of  gaining  deeper 
insights  Into  questions  and 
constructions  of  identity,  sex- 
uality, race  and  history  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  has 
provided? 

Go  to  any  Waterstones  and 
check  out  the  philosophy 
shelves,  bulging  with  Derrida, 
BataSle,  BaudriHard  et  aL  In 
many  forms  of  contemporary 
cultural  production,  the  cur- 
rent French  scene  is  exerting 
an  enormous  influence  well 
beyond  the  Left  Bank. 

1 would  hope  to  see  the 
Guardian  charting  these  influ- 
ences In  informed  articles,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  superfir 
cial  piss-tafcery.  One  need  only 
think  of  Derrida  and  Deleuze's 
influences  on  architecture  to 
see  that  the  philosophy  still 
operates  as  a highly  influen- 
tial discourse. 

Jeremy  Weate. 

342  North  Circular  Road. 
London  N13  6BJ. 


Foetal  positions 

HOW  I envy  Tony  Banks’ 
talent  for  target-hitting 
invective  (Banks  risks  sack 
over  Hague  jibe.  October  2)1 
It's  only  mealy-mouthed  hyp- 
ocrites who  describe  his  blunt 
remarks  as  “gaffes”.  Anyway, 
why  should  the  Tories  be 
allowed  to  claim  copyright  on 
saloon  bar  jokes? 

GL  Samson. 

8 Preston  Road, 

Abingdon. 

Oxon  OX14  5 LB. 

F Ben  Elton  had  said  it  we’d 
all  be  laughing  in  our  front 
rooms.  If  Rory  B re  inner  had 
said  it.  they’d  all  be  laughing 
in  Islington.  Tony  Banks  says 
it  and  the  Mill  bank  ants  all 
pour  out  of  the  anthill  to 
rebut  and  excuse. 

There’s  no  fun  with  Tbny  B 
One.  Tony  B Two  for  leader  — 
a political  sense  of  humour 
and  a human  sense  of  politics. 
Chris  Millar. 

King’s  Manor, 

York  YOl  5DD. 

TONY  Banks’  comparison  of 
William  Hague  to  a foetus 
is  most  inappropriate.  A foe- 
tus. after  all.  has  the  potential 
to  develop  into  a human 

being. 

Alistair  McLeod. 

24  Molewood  Close. 

Cambridge  CB2  3RA. 

AS  A baby  wbo  is  less  than 
two  weeks  old,  I was  until 
recently  a foetus.  I would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
how  offended  1 am  to  have 
been  compared  to  William 
Hague. 

Sian  Carey  (bom  19/9/97). 
c/o  Jon  Rogers. 

25  Harvard  Road. 

London  SE13  BSE. 

All  this  talk  of  dumping 
Hague  is  totally  de- 
foetused. 

Alastalr  Thomson. 

95  Eversley  Road. 

London  SE19  3QS. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a daytime 
telephone  number.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  that 
we  do  not  acknowledge  letters 
W9  do  not  use 


Blair-speak  deconstructed 


I HAVE  sometimes  wondered 
whether  the  terms  "mod- 
ern" and  ‘'modernising", 
apart  from  being  principal 
hurrah-words  in  the  Biairite 
lexicon,  actually  meant  any- 
thing (Commentary,  October 
2).  However,  things  are  now 
becoming  clearer:  they  sig- 
nify a Victorian  regime  of  in- 
dividualism, discipline  ("zero 
tolerance”)  and  unremitting 
toil,  tempered  by  charity 
(“compassion”)  and  the 
National  Lottery. 

They  mean  ending  the  free 
university  education  of  which 
today's  political  class,  almost 
without  exception,  have  been 
the  beneficiaries.  They  mean 
forcing  single  parents  into 
paid  employment;  since  to 
modernising  defenders  of  the 
family,  the  bringing  up  of 
children  no  longer  counts  as 
work. 

It  is  good  to  know,  however, 
that  while  trade  unions  and 
the  old  age  pension  have 
clearly  had  their  day,  the 
modernisers  will  lovingly 
preserve  some  other  tradi- 
tional institutions,  such  as 
the  monarchy,  the  public 
schools,  the  national  nuclear 
deterrent,  fox-hunting,  the 
arms  industry. 

Christopher  Wrlgley. 

Over  Chess, 

Rickmansworth  Road, 
Chorleywood, 

Herts  WD3  5SB. 

IF  I hear  New  Labour  utter 
the  word  “modern"  one 
more  time  I am  going  become 
a post-modernist  In  the  cur- 
rent context  the  latter  offers 
a more  meaningful  discourse. 
Charles  Woolfkon. 

Faculty  of  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  Glasgow, 
Glasgow  G12  8RT. 

■JEADING  Hugo  Young  this 
nmoming  reminded  me  of 
my  old  teacher,  the  veteran 
leftwinger  Margot  Heine- 
mann.  when  I wrote  some 
university  drivel  about  how 
in  late  Shakespeare  the  play- 
wright seemed  to  have  lost 
contact  with  “the  people”,  she 
circled  it  in  red  and  wrote: 
"My  dear,  try  not  to  use  the 
phrase  ’the  people’  in  the  way 
that  Hitler  would  have  done". 
New  Labour’s  language  needs 


submitting  to  the  same  kind 
of  sympathetic  scrutiny. 
Stephen  Unwin. 

Artistic  Director, 

English  Touring  Theatre, 
Crewe  CW1 1BX. 

I AM  appalled  at  how  Tony 
Blair’s  sound  bites  are  ac- 
cepted unquestioningly.  Take 
“tough  on  crime",  “tough  on 
the  causes  of  crime”.  Mr  Blair 
has  never  explained  or  de- 
tailed the  “causes  of  crime’’. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  he 
does  not  want  to  disclose  the 
main  cause  of  crime:  the 
grossly  unfair  distribution  of 
the  wealth,  in  which  50  per 
cent  of  the  population  own 
but  eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
wealth,  while  the  top  10  per 
cent  own  49  per  cent 
Harry  B ramson. 

19  The  Chase. 

London  SW16  3AE. 

I^OUNDBITE  politics  is  ac- 
wceptable  from  an  opposi- 
tion leader  who  has  few  other 
options,  but  not  from  a Prime 
Minister.  Unless  anybody  can 
offer  a sensible  and  illuminat- 
ing interpretation  of  phrases 
such  as  "compassion  with  a 
hard  edge”  and  “stakeholder 
pensions”,  they  must  be  writ- 
ten off  as  pure  froth. 

Roger  Crosskey. 

25a  Bracewell  Road, 

London  W10  6AE. 

wjkjVHEN  40-somethings  talk 
W V glowingly  about  giving.  I 
shiver.  The  immediate  post- 
war generation  gave  for  uni- 
versal education,  welfare  and 
a decent  pension  for  the  old. 
Those  who  followed  also  gave, 
until  the  present  generation 
of  40-somethings  broke  the 
unspoken  contract  to  support 
both  young  and  old  in  ex- 
change for  immediate  benefit 
The  consequences  are  all 
around  us. 

Be  they  “Old  this”,  “Social 
that",  or  “New  whatever", 
they  stole  something  precious 
from  the  young  and  basic 
comforts  from  the  old  — the 
last  of  the  generations  who 
gave. 

Peter  Miles. 

34  Connaught  Mansions, 

Laura  Place, 

Great  Puiteney  Street 
Bath  BA2  4BP. 


I’m  glad  to  be  a gay  crusader 


SO  BEN  Bradshaw  doesn’t 
want  to  be  a “gay  cru- 
sader” because  he  is  worried 
that  it  will  "lessen  his  effec- 
tiveness as  an  MP”  (Safe  sex 
on  the  agenda.  September  30). 
I respect  the  fact  that  he  and 
other  MPs  came  out  during 
the  general  election,  but  I 
wonder  whether  the  suffrag- 
ettes would  have  taken  the 
same  tine  in  the  fight  for 
women’s  rights,  or  how 
effective  the  civil  rights 
movement  would  have  been  If 
Martin  Luther  King  had  said 
being  black  does  matter? 

I’m  afraid  the  reality  is  that 
being  lesbian  or  gay  is  not 
like  having  “red  hair”  or 
“being  left-handed".  1 don’t 
know  many  people  who  are 
assaulted  because  of  the 
colour  of  their  hair,  or  lose 
their  job  because  they  write 
letters  with  their  left  hand. 
The  implication  behind  Mr 


A Country  Diary 


Bradshaw’s  article  is  that  be 
Is  content  for  lesbians  and 
gays  to  fit  into  heterosexual 
society  and  not  to  rock  the 
boat  too  much.  Let’s  Just  be 
thankful  for  the  arrival  of 
New  Labour. 

Well,  one  of  the  reasons  Tm 
proud  of  my  sexuality  is  be- 
cause 1 am  different.  I don’t 
just  want  acceptance  into  a 
heterosexual  world,  but  be- 
lieve that  the  world  needs  to 
change  for  the  better  and  that 
lesbians  and  gays  can  help 
that  process. 

You  can’t  pretend  that 
being  lesbian  or  gay  is  just 
like  being  straight,  except  for 
the  choice  of  who  you  sleep 
with.  Otherwise  you  aid  up 
with  lesbians  and ’gays  being 
judged  by  what  they  do  in  bed 
and  not  by  the  content  of 
their  character.  ■ ■ 

Marc  Rams  bottom. 
Manchester.  1 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Over 
L000  children  in  tpamw  of 
eight  — four  with  disabilities, 
four  without  — competed  in 
beats  all  over  Britain  which 
culminated  last  weekend  in 
two  days  of  adventure  in  the 
forest  and  on  the  water  at 
Kielder.  The  organisers,  the 
Fieldfare  Trust,  asked  me  to 
join  them  to  cheer  on  the 
finalists.  The  essence  of  the 
competition  is  teamwork 
where  every  member  contrib- 
utes. an  experience  not 
readily  available  to  handi- 
capped youngsters.  Six  activi- 
ties, or  games  as  they  were 
called,  had  been  cleverly  de- 
vised to  use  all  the  teams' 
strengths  using  inventive  out- 
door problems  based  on  a 
communications  theme. 
Jenny  in  her  electric  wheel- 
chair was  using  its  power  to 
haul  a rope.  Peter  with  muscu- 
lar dystrophy  used  teeth  and 
feet  to  shift  a disc  to  a team 
mate.  "It's  a learning  curve 
for  us  too,"  said  one  of  the 
staff  accompanying  the  team 
from  Belfast  “And  an  achieve- 
ment that  we've  made  It  here. 
Even  those  kids  that  don’t 
make  the  final  are  all  win- 


ners.” Watching  the  inti 
disabled  children-  Cheer 
running  their  wheelct 
into  the  action  I saw  wha 
meant  With  severely  hi 
capped  people,  -pspeci 
those  living  in  institut 
the  whole  ethos  Is  design 
cocoon,  to  ensurd’tha 
harm  comes  to  thel 
Kielder.  I saw  pi,... ., 
crossing  the  psyd&olo 
barrier  which  hifflerto 
them  that  they  cod'd  n 
anything  so  they  mi^Jt  su 
not  try.  Some  of  them 
achieving  things  wtitah 
able-bodied  peers 
have  attempted,  “f 
the  children  who 
cally  weak  are  ^ 
Strang  and  end  upjle 
their  teams."  said  ' 
here  of  the  FieltU 
“BT  have  also  help, 
launch  the  Countrysic 
Project  so  that  hantev 
people  can  enjoy  the  Aj 
side  on  as  near  as  » 
terms  with  other  Si 
Gates,  stiles,  footpath 
tore  and  poor  path  st 
ran  preclude  a person 
the  country.  ] 
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somewhere  in  the 

island 

to  Papua  New 

?U?^_Brlan  Bethel!  Sixes 
® Pagefrom  the  Foreign  Of- 

OosTtaiid  Advice  Unit,  

SsSE^S**  LDeccaAitkenhead 

remains  extremely  poor  " 
eonnseis  theFO.  “Attacks, 
vehide  hijacks  and  serious 
s®smel  assaults  are  com- 
mon. Incidents  of  rioting, 
tooting  and  shooting  ran 
occiu:  without  warning” 
of  sparking  ma^ 

™«st,  1 won’t  mention  the 
active  volcano.  Linguistic 

scholars  suspect  that  Mr 
Blair’s  own  preparations 

are  tor  advanced — the  pid- 
gin English  spoken  by 
Papua  New  Guineans  is  no- 
toriously free  of  verbs — but 

Downing  street  is  silent  a 

to  whether  he  will  expect 

male  settlers  to  sport  the  tra- 
ditional Papuan  penis 
sheath. 

IN  Brighton,  research 
continues  into  the  popu- 
larity of  “pledge  mugs" 
crockery  In  various  New 
Labour  colours  with  govern- 
ment vows  printed  on  them. 

“Smgllw  rlami  aiTOa["  fa 

scarlet,  are  going  well,  as 
are  “more  jobs  for  young 
people"  (pink),  but  a gift- 
shop  straw  poll  reveals 
“Tough  on  crime,  tough  on 
the  causes  of  crime”  (a  fetch- 
ing time  green)  as  top  seller. 

Intrlguingly,  however,  they 
are  ha ving  trouble  shifting 
“no  rises  in  income  taxes” 

There  are  no  sales  figures 
through  yet  for  “save  Clare 
Short"  (crimson),  or  “Tony 
Banks  for  Ulster**  (green 
with  orange  spots). 

IOLLOW1NG  last 
l week's  Item  about  the 
acronyms  doctors  use 
tod  escribe  patients  (GRO- 
LIES,  you  will  recall,  is  a 
Guardian  Reader,  Of  Lim- 
ited Intelligence.  Ethnic 
Skirt),  we  learn  of  another 
charming  piece  of  medical 
speak.  Q/O  Conversion  is 
not  an  acronym,  but  the 
code  used  by  hospital  doc- 
tore  for  a geriatric  death. 

The  open  mouth  of  the  post- 
stroke nonagenarian  is  the 
“0”  — but  when  the  tongue 
lollops  out,  ata  diagonal,  in 
death,  it  becomes  a capital 
**Q”.  How  delightftiL 

IN  his  bid  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  European 
Commission,  NeU  Kin- 
nock  has  employed  an  un- 
likely new  speech  writer. 

She  is  Jane  Moore,  “Woman 
Editor"  of  the  Sun,  whose 
column  this  week  carries  an 
observation  on  agroop  of 
men  showing  off  their  tiny 
mobile  phones.  “It  was  the 
first  time,"  writes  Jane,  “I 
have  ever  heard  a group  of 
men  arguing  about 
whose  was  the  smallest” — 
an  excellent  joke,  and  every 
bit  as  good  as  when  Mr  Kin- 
nock  told  it  in  Brighton  ear- 
lier this  week. 


The  left  is  alive  and 

well -and  happy 
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H-HAH!”  cried 
the  cabinet 
minister.  “Ah- 
hah!"  it  was 
one  evening  this  week,  and  the 
minister  had  just  arrived  at  a 
reception  in  high  spirits. 

“Now  then.  I understand 
you  need  some  therapy."  ho 
boomed.  We  had  a little 
chuckle,  as  I conceded  that 
something,  certainly,  was 
required  to  persuade  me  that 
bis  policies  were  indeed  “the 
height  of  liberalism".  He  of- 
fered a choice  of  Jungian 
Freudian  and  aversion  ("I  find 
that  always  works  best!"!:  we 
chuckled  politely  again,  and 
went  on  our  ways. 

Therapy  was  nothing  more 
than  a late-night  throwaway 
line,  and  yet  an  interesting 
choice  of  phrase,  none  the  less. 
When  our  paths  crossed  again 
later  in  the  week,  the  matter  of 
prisons  arose.  Did  the  minis- 
ter not  think  that  overcrowded 
prisons  had  problems  rehabili- 
tating inmates?  No,  no.  not  at 


all  - this  was  a suggi*sthm 
based  on  sheer  “prejudice". 
What  counts  in  the  prison  ser- 
vice Is  nothing  so  mundane  as 
numbers,  he  said,  bul  the  cor- 
rect mental  attitude. 

A positive  mental  attitude 
has  been  the  overwhelming 

theme  from  the  platform  at 
Brighton  all  week.  Puslfive 
thinking  flooded  through 
every  speech,  as  ministers 
strove  to  find  new  ways  in 
which  to  agretnl  how  very 
happy  we  now  are.  We  are 
building,  cried  Chris  Smith, 
an  "assertive  Britain”,  a "Brit- 
ain with  attitude*'.  Brown  told 
us  that  we’ve  "heard  the  hope 
in  people's  voices,  seen  a 
-glimpse  of  what  Britain  has  in 
itself  to  become,  hopeful  and 
confident”.  Bbir  described  the 
"liberated  faces"  he  saw  on 

May  2:  “Cynicism  was  de- 
feated. Fear  itself  was 
defeated." 

More  interestingly,  a posi- 
tive menial  altitude  w:is  also 
urged  as  a political  Impera- 
tive. As  the  week  went  on.  it 
became  increasingly  apparent 
that  it  is  no  less  than  the 
moral  duty  of  new  Britons  to 
be  happy.  Blunkett  praised  bis 
supporters  on  the  basis  that 
they  “are  optimistic.  They  are 
setting  aside  the  'can't  do',  the 
sneerers,  the  cynics,  the 
people  always  looking  to  why 
it  can’t  happen".  Blair  says  to 
critics,  "This  is  not  a sorry 
country,  we  are  not  a sorry 
people.  It  can  be  done."  And 
Blunkett  issued  a personal 


request  to  all  journalists  to 
spread  good  news. 

So  the  government  may  not 
be  able  to  salve  problems  In 
the  old-fashioned  sense;  what 
11  ivili  do  instead  is  Insist  that 
we  feel  better  about  them. 
Problems  are  largely  all  In  the 
mind,  and  new  Labour  Is  a 
kind  of  political  Prozac. 

There  Is  a great  deal  to  be 
said  for  a positive  mental  atti- 
tude. Nearly  two  decades  of 
Tory  government  have  done 
little  for  people’s  sens*  of  their 
own  possibility,  and  if  the 
partnership  principle  on 
which  the  whole  Blairlte  pro- 
ject depends  is  to  succeed,  a 
stiff  shot  of  optimism  Is 
required.  Alienated  teenagers 
arc  unlikely,  for  example,  to 
work  well  for  wary  business- 
men. without  a stock  of  mu- 
tual self-belief.  And  an  old  ten- 
dency on  the  left  for  gloom  Is 
not  entirely  the  product  of 
Blair's  Messianic  imagination. 
But  the  big  problem  with 
Labour's  Prozac  Nation  vision 
is  that  it  denies  the  usefulness, 
even  the  legitimacy,  of  any 
sort  of  crit  icism  at  all. 

The  message  to  dissenters 
has  moved  on  from  pre-elec- 
tion days.  Before  Labour  won. 
dissent  was  merely  disloyal; 
an  affront  to  the  just  cause  of 
pursuing  power.  Now  that 
Labour  have  won,  dissent 
must  necessarily  be  recast, 
this  time  as  something  akin  to 
poisoning  people's  minds.  If 
you  point  out,  for  example, 
that  poor  people  are  poor,  you 


ore  no  better  than  the  burglar 
robbing  their  last  pennies.  It 
becomes  very  difficult  even  to 
hint  of  people’s  difficulties 
without  adding  to  them.  Scop 
tic  ism  is  by  definition  cyni- 
cism, and  is.  quite  [rankly, 
most  unhelpful. 

Unhelpful,  then,  and  also  In- 
sulting to  The  People.  As  Hugo 
Young  observed  on  this  page 
yesterday,  Blair  has  spent  the 
week  relentlessly  invoking 
“the  people".  When  he  wasn’t 
referring  to  them,  he  was  read- 
ing out  their  letters,  and  Blun- 
kett even  had  a little  boy  up  on 
stage  for  us  to  see.  “Ours  was 
not  a victory  of  politicians  but 
of  people,”  Blair  declared,  and 
with  a winningly  boyish  line 
(‘They  really  do  say:  ’Yes, 
Prime  Minister’!”)  he  dis- 
tanced himself  from  the  ugly 
world  of  Westminster.  Instead, 
he  is  the  people’s  man- 
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RRIVTNG  at  Brighton 
last  Sunday,  many  of 
the  delegates  gnu  dar- 
ing enough  to  de- 
scribe themselves  as  old 
Labour  voiced  doubts  about 
the  week  ahead.  Well  hear  a 
lot  about  foe  battle  against 
social  exclusion,  observed  one 
wryly,  but  political  exclusion 
— now  that’s  very  new  Labour. 
What  few  expected  would  be 
the  great  numbers  who,  de- 
spite being  urged  to  think  pos- 
itive about  new  Labour,  are 
going  home  feeling  rather  op- 
timistic about  the  old  left  in- 
stead. The  NEC  victory  of  Liv- 
ingstone and  other  Campaign 
Group  candidates  on  Monday 
certainly  helped,  but  it  was 
evident  in  fringe  meetings  all 
week  that  Labour’s  dissenting 
left  is  in  fact  in  surprisingly 
fine  form. 

The  Tribune  rally,  an  event 
which  has  struggled  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  was  addressed 
by  Robin  Cook  and.  for  the 
first  time  since  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  by  the  Chancellor.  Be- 
fore an  impressive  crowd,  the 
Iron  Chancellor  transformed 
himself  into  Red  Gordon, 


thundering  off  a speech  which 
featured  ‘‘socialism"  and 
"comrades"  with  distinctly 

off-message  frequency. 

Left-wing  meetings  were 
conspicuously  over-sub 
scribed,  and  characterised  by 
a cheerftd  humour  very  differ- 
ent from  that  hollow,  haunted 
humour  which  echoes  round 
the  half-empty  rooms  of  meet 

irU5  attended  almost  exclu- 
sively by  people  selling  news- 
papers. T-shirts  reading 
“Good  Old  Labour”  soon  soM 
out;  “Think  the  Unthinkable 

— Sack  Frank  Field”  also 
proved  encouragingly 

popular. 

Dissent  was  also  heard  in 
less  predictable  quarters 
Crime  Concern,  not  noted  far 
its  militancy,  heard  Jack 
Straw  enthuse  about  secure 
accommodation  for  young  of- 
fenders. Vauxhall  Motors 
attended  as  sponsors.  Every 
one  ate  crudites.  At  the  end 
the  chair.  Nigel  Whiskin 
MBE.  thanked  the  Home  Sec- 
retary'. but  said  he  did  just 
have  to  say  he  was  disap- 
pointed not  to  bear  more 
about  crime  prevention.  We 
anticipated  a brief  reminder 
from  Mr  Whiskin  about  the 
importance  of  good  locks.  In 
stead,  we  got  an  impassioned 
account  of  a Luton  sink  estate 
which  had  been  transformed 
not  with  curfews  and  sane 
tions  but  with  community  cen 
tres  and  facilities. 

Tony  Blair  is  quite  right  — 
we  should  feel  happy.  But  not, 
perhaps,  for  the  same  reasons. 
His  efforts  to  demonise  dissent 
are  Slick  but  Qrtinnc,  and  — 
just  thinking  positively.  Tone 

— apparently  unlikely  to  suc- 
ceed. HappOy.  it  appears  that 
when  Prozac's  first  serotonin 
rush  wears  o£L  as  it  will,  and 
real  politics  are  required, 
there  are  still  plenty  of  people 
there  to  provide  ideas. 

Blair  may  or  may  not  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  Tony 
Berm  had  a lovely  conference. 
"I’ve  never,”  he  beamed, 
"been  so  optimistic." 


Martin  Walker,  in  Amsterdam,  believes  the  treaty  signed  yesterday  heralds  an 
era  of  uncertainty  for  the  EU,  with  Germany  no  longer  able  to  take  the  leading  role 

Sniffy  about  Europe 
I 


_ JR  the  first  time,  the 
l Diary's  monthly  PC 

Brains  award  goes 

overseas.  The  winner  is  the 
Jerusalem  traffic  cop  who 
ui  1 mmonsed  Yitzhak  Rabin 

to  court  to  explain  the  traf- 
fic offence  he  committed  in 
May.  Close  students  of 
Middle  East  history  may  al- 
ready have  the  sniff  ofa  de- 
fence — namely  the  feet  that 
Mr  Rabin  was  assassinated 
in  Tel  Avtvia  months  ear- 
lier. In  November  1995.  Hie 
police  explanation,  reports 
the  Jewish  Chronicle,  con- 
cerns a traffic  policeman 
who  took  down  the  passport 
number  ofa  foreign  tourist 
but  recorded  it  mistakenly 
as  an  Israeli  ID  number — 
the  ID  number,  by  incalcula- 
bly long  odds,  of  the  late  PM. 

Since  the  police  computer 

had  not  been  informed  of  Ms 

death,  off  wentthe  ticket.  A 
merry  hats  off,  and  a happy 
Jewish  New  Year,  to  you  PC 
Brains,  whoever  yon  may 
be. 

Respectability  to- 

feefs  all  rock  stars  In 

tfcgend,  but  it  has 
come  surprisingly  quickly 
for  thosextwisted  firestart- 
ers"  Prodlgy.The  baddest 

hbysoBM^PoP11®™^®' 

ddedtojttt^the  sleeve  of  - 

as  a 

markofrespeetto  Princess 
Diflna,a»itfoatnre8a 
crashedcac^The  title  of  this 
tune?  Sma^ny  Bitch  Up 


N A delicate  compro- 
mise between  regal  pag- 
eantry and  commercial 
values,  the  Treaty  of 
Amsterdam  was  signed 
in  the  Burghers  Hall  of  the 
Dutch  royal  palace  here  yes- 
terday in  a ceremony  which 
recalls  the  curious  case  of  the 
dog  in  Sherlock  Holmes 
which  failed  to  bark  in  the 
night  ; 

Here  is  a formal  and  sono- 
rous treaty,  signed  40  years 
after  the  European  Communi- 
ty's founding  ceremony  in 
Rome,  and  five  years  after  the 
Treaty  of  Maastricht  Once 
attested  by  all  15  member 
states,  the  document  will  be 
reverently  taken  to  Rome  to 
rest  among  these  other  two 
grand  Euro-treaties  in  the  sol- 
emn archives  of  the  European 
project 

So  where  was  everybody? 
Everybody  who  is  anybody, 
that  is.  The  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  was  there,  and 
her  prime  minister.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  European  Com- 
mission, former  Luxemburg 
premier  Jacques  Santer,  was 
there,  along  with  Jose  Maria 
Gil-Robles,  the  president  of 
the  European  parliament 

Valiant  and  honourable 
men,  no  doubt  but  not  quite 
of  the  calibre  of  the  absentees 
like  Germany’s  Helmut  Kohl, 
France’s  Jacques  Chirac  or 
Britain’s  Tony  Blair. 

This  time  Amsterdam  was 
not  even  graced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Robin  Cook.  Britain's 
accession  to  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  rather  more 
junior  minister  for  Europe, 
Douglas  Henderson-  But  to  be 
frank,  what  Brussels  sees  as 
the.  broadly  disappointing 
outcome  of  the  Amsterdam 
treaty  negotations  last  June 
may  not  deserve  the  stars. 

Meeting  in  Corfu  in  1994, 
the  European  Council  defined 
the  task  of  the  Amsterdam 
summit  clearly  enough;  "The 
institutional  conditions  for 
ensuring  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  Union  must  be 
created  at  the  1996  Intergov- 
ernmental Conference,  which 
for  that  reason  must  take 
place  before  accession  negoti- 
ations begin.”  But  there  was 
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to  be  no  re  weighting  of  votes 
within  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters and  no  reduction  in  the 
already  unwieldy  , number  of 
20  Commissioners,  some  of 
them  visibly  under-employed. 

And  the  pattern  now  seems  to 
be  set  that  each  of  the  new 
members  will  get  their  own 


Commissioners  too.  There 
was  some  modest  Improve- 
ment in  the  powers  of  the 
parliament,  but  no  real 
streamlining  of  the  European 
institutions,  and  pitifully  lit- 
tle extension  of  the  much- 
vaunted  plans  for  qualified 
majority  votes.  The  reason  for 


Lax  rail  safety  rules  revealed 

Peter  Rayner  finds  his  fears  confirmed  after  the  Southall  disaster 


■OLLOWING  last 
month’s  so  fer  nnex- 
■ . plained  Southall  train 
crash  in  which  seven  died, 
Hie  Health  and  Safety  Excu- 
ttve  has  now  found  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  a strongly- 
worded  letter  to  all  the 
privatised  railway  cpinpa- 
Mes,  the  like  of  which  I 
never  saw  in  my  41  years  or 
working  for  the 
The  deputy  durf  ™ 
specter  made  public  that 
the  companies  have  been 

applying  poverty  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  raje* 
relation  to  the  use  of  auto- 
matic warning  systems”. 
He  ordered  trains  to  be  un- 
mediately  taken  out  of  ser- 
vice when  faulty  warning 
systems  were  discovered, 
rather  than  continue  to  fnJ- 
fiH  any  more  of  their  day  s 

schedule.  This  confirms 


♦Tint,  as  I bad  previously 
discovered,  the  trafom- 
volved  in  the  fetal  Southall 
crash  was  travelling  at 

mare  than  110  mph,  wltn 

hundreds  of  passengers  on 
board,  without  its  basic 
safety  system  in  working 
order  which  would  *)pnd 
an  alarm  if  it  passed  red 

signals.  , 

The  automatic  warning 
system  has  been  to  opera- 
tion for  years  — it  is  nei- 
ther untried  nor  expensive. 
This  revelation  from  tne 
USE  is  chilling  — and  it 
must  be  seen  in  the  context 
of  a highly  commercialised 
and  competitive  business 
environment.  

One  needs  only  to  con- 
sider this  situation  m rela- 
tion to  the  recommendation 

No  50  of  Sir  Anthony  Hid- 
den’s report  Into  a previous 


train  crash  dated  Novem- 
ber 1989  which  stated 
bluntly  that  “Commercial 
considerations  should  not 
he  allowed  to  compromise 
safety1’.  I am  not  surprised 
the  HSE  have  felt  the  need 
to  issue  their  new  instruc- 
tion. X am  however,  very 
saddened  that  tills  has  been 
necessary. 

Before  the  railway  was 
broken  up  for  privatisation 
there  was  one  set  of  in- 
structions for  ensuring  safe 
operation  of  trains.  This 
was  encased  in  the  railway 
rule  book  and  appendices, 
through  a simple  chain  of 
command  which  everybody 


understood. 

As  the  railway  organisa- 
tion began  to  change  in  the 
late  1980s,  I warned  time 
pud  again  of  the  dangers  of 
breaking  up  this  easily 


that,  however,  was  the  really 
important  change  to  emerge 
from  Amsterdam.  Germany, 
suddenly  started  acting  like 
Britain  used  to.  Because  af| 
domestic  political  pressure 
from  the  German  provinces. 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  per- 
sonally vetoed  most  of  the 


understandable  structure. 

Let’s  be  clear,  the  role 
book  hasn't  changed  since 
1990  on  tile  subject  of  the 
automatic  warning  system, 
but  the  railway  .has.  It  has 
been  broken  into  myriad 
parts,  all  of  which  are 
capable  of  placing  individ- 
ual interpretations  on  the 
rules. 

.OMPARE  the  present 
situation  with  what 
happened  just  10 
years  ago  when  I was  the 
regional  operation  man- 
ager of  the  London  Midland 
Region,  and  together  with 
my  five  other  regional  col- 
leagues and  the  director  of 
operations  at  the  board 
headquarters,  we  were  one 
safety  system  for  the  whole 

industry-  „0 

In  the  past,  none  of  us 
conld  change  the  rules 
without  each  other's  full 
agreement.  There  was  a 
dignified  and  formal  con- 
lining  exchange  of  view 
With  Her  Majesty’s  Inspect- 
ing Officer  of  Railways 
The  railway  inspector- 


proposals  for  majority  votes, 
rather  than  the  traditional 
unanimity. 

Amsterdam  thus  saw  the 
moment  when  Germany 
ceased  to  be  the  conciliatory 
and  federalism  g bankroller  of 
the  European  project,  and  be- 
came strikingly  more  prag- 
matic and  querulous,  if  not 
qualifying  outright  for  Euro- 
sceptic  status. 

Certainly  the  coming  of  the 
new  Socialist-led  government 
In  Paris  dismayed  Chancellor 
Kohl,  and  cast  real  doubt  over 
durability  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man axis,  the  traditional  loco- 
motive of  the -European 
project 

Not  by  coincidence,  this 
was  also  the  moment  when 
Germany’s  ever-open  wallet 
began  to  dose.  Germany  now 
accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the 
net  contributions  to  the  EU 
budget  (thanks  to  Margaret 
Thatcher's  battles,  Britain  ac- 
counts for  about  one-eighth). 
Stretched  by  the  trillion-dol- 
lar  burden  of  absorbing  East 
Germany  throughout  this  de- 
cade, Kohl  became  Chancellor 
Nein. 

But  if  Germany  became  less 
concilia tiory.  Britain  became 
Jess  confrontational.  At  least 
in  its  rhetoric,  and  in  some  of 
its  votes  on  institutionid 
reform,  the  new  Labour  gov- 
ernment said  that  It  wanted 
to  be  part  of  the  solution  in 
Europe  rather  than  part  of 
the  problem. 

So  for  all  its  disappoint- 
ments as  a treaty  to  remodel 
and  modernise  the  Union 
ready  for  the  wave  of  new 
entrants,  Amsterdam  sig- 
nalled a historic  shift  in  the 
political  character  of  Europe. 
Not  all  of  the  actors  relish 
this.  Kohl  frets  at  the  new 
constraints  upon  him.  Britain 
remains  less  communautaire 
than  Blair  likes  to  sound,  and 
France  still  wrestles  with  its 
own  divided  government. 

Beyond  the  utter  commit- 
ment to  monetary  union,  no- 
body is  at  all  sure  what  this 
new  Europe  is  becoming, 
which  all  helps  to  explain 
that  disappointing  turnout  to 
Queen  Beatrix's  signing  party 
at  her  palace. 


ate's  principal  role  was  to 
monitor  our  efforts.  But 
now  In  the  absence  of  any- 
one within  the  fragmented 
industry  talcing  an  overall 
safety  view,  it  is  left  to  the 
HSE  to  take  the  initiative. 

In  reality  this  change  has 
taken  a complete  and  pro- 
fessional level  of  safety  out 
of  the  Industry. 

The  rule  book  had 
evolved  out  of  all  the  expe- 
rience gained  from  150 
years  of  running  railways, 
including  lessons  learned 
from  every  incident,  every 
accident  and  every  occa- 
sional disaster , 

It  is  a great  sadness  that 
even  before  the  official  in- 
quiry into  the  Southall  ac- 
cident can  be  conducted, 
the  multiplicity  of  organi- 
sations Involved  in  the  new 
railway  are  seeking  to  pro- 
tect their  position  rather 
than  help  prevent  another 
disaster. 


Peter  Rayner,  chief  operating 
manager  of  London  Midland 
Region  until  1992,  is  now  a 
safety  consultant 


Labour’s  role 
on  the  catwalk 
of  fashion 


Bel  Littlejohn 


ED  you  happen  to  catch 
my  speech  yesterday? 
Did  You?  Did  you 
really?  Bless  you.  They 
showed  most  of  it  live  on  Sky, 
and  there  was  a 10-second 
highlight  on  Newsnight.  And 
I have  it  from  Aii  Campbell, 
lovely  guy.  that  he’s  moving 
heaven  and  earth  (heaven 
and  earth?  what's  the  differ- 
ence. now  that  Tony’s  here?) 
to  include  it  on  the  90-minute 
videotape  of  Conference 
Highlights  “Do  What  You 
Wanna  Do:  New  Labour 
Live’’,  available  from  Mon- 
day for  £12.99,  inc  p & p. 

“Don't  feel  you  have  to, 
Alastair.”  I said.  ’‘I  mean,  for 
God's  sake,  I don't  want  to 
steal  Tony's  thunder.  It's  the 
age  of  Giving,  and  I want  to 
Give  Tony  all  the  space  he 
can  get.  right?" 

But  Alastair  assured  me 
the  video  would  still  go  big  on 
Tony  and  Cherie.  He  showed 
me  the  provisional  list  of 
tracks  on  “Giving  with  Tony: 
Conference  97”. 

1)  Reaction  shots  from 
Prime  Minister  Tony  during 
opening  address  to  delegates 
by  Lord  Mayor  of  Brighton. 

2)  Keynote  address  by  Har- 
riet Harman  (off-camera). 
Reaction  shots  of  concentra- 
tion and  approval  from  Prime 
Minister  Tony. 

3)  Prime  Minister  Tony  and 
wife  Cherie  greet  specially-in- 
vited working-class  delegates 
in  colour-co-ordinated  flat 
caps  and  braces  on  an  infor- 
mal basis  in  enclosed  area 
outside  the  halL  "Good  on  Yer. 
Tone!"  they  chorus,  to  the 
well-loved  time  of  "Arty  Old 
Iron  ",  Don 't  do  anything  just 
for  us,  do  it  for  the  good  of  the 
country  as  a whole,  mate!"  (90 
secs). 

4)  Close-up  reaction  shots  of 
Prime  Minister  Tony  listening 
hard  to  speeches  by  Ministers 
Blunkett.  Straw,  Cook  and 
Dobson  (off-camera). 

5)  Keynote  address  by  the  Rt 
Hon  John  Prescott  (off-cam- 
era) is  listened  to  by  Prime 
Minister  Tony. 

6)  Prime  Minister  Tony  gen- 
erously applauds  keynote 
address  by  the  Ri  Hon  John 
Prescott 

7)  Prime  Minister  Tony  sits 
in  hotel  suite  with  sleeves 
rolled  up,  re-reading  letters 
from  children  congratulating 
him  on  a job  well  done.  In 
close-up,  a tear  trickles  down 
his  cheek. 

8)  Prime  Minister  Tony's 
Conference  Address  in  full, 
plus  standing  ovation  (5 
nuns). 

9)  Slew-motion  replay  of 
standing  ovation  with  com- 
mentary (10  mins). 

10)  Other  Conference  High- 


lights (90  secs).  Among  the 
"other  conference  high- 
lights” could  well  be  a snip- 
pet of  my  own  speech  which, 
as  you  know,  followed  on 
from  Chris  Smith's  breath- 
taking tour-de-force  (not  in- 
cluded). 1 was  there  to  inform 

delegates  about  the  amazing 
success  of  London  Fashion 
Week- 

Of  course,  most  of  us  in 
what  you  might  cal]  — for- 
give me  — the  inner  circle  of 
New  Labour  (not  that  there  is 
such  a thing,  obviously  we're 
all  in  this  together,  but  in  a 
funny  sort  or  way  some  of  us 
are  more  aii  in  this  together 
than  others)  have  been  racing 
between  London  and  Brigh- 
ton ail  week,  struggling  to 
give  our  best  to  these  two 
great  events. 

Y OWN  speech  to 
New  Labour  stressed 
the  need  for  bard 
choices  in  fashion.  “Today,  I 
say  to  the  British  people,  we 
must  be  ready  for  change. 
Change  into  something  more 
modern.  Change  Into  some- 
thing more  free.  Something 
more  floaty.  Tony's  is  the 
New  Britain  — and  Green  is 
the  new  Brown. 

"For  too  long  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  pleated  hemlines 
and  beige  suits  of  a bygone 
age.  But  today,  I issue  this 
challenge  to  you.  Together, 
we  must  change  our  atti- 
tudes, our  policies,  out  pleats, 
our  overall  shape.  Tony  is  a 
modern  man  leading  a mod- 
ern country  — and  with  mod- 
em creases. 

"We  in  New  Britain  must 
become  a model  for  the  21st 
Century.  We  must  go  for 
something  altogether  bolder, 
something  that  looks  great 
not  just  on  us,  but  on  the 
community  as  a whole.  We 
must  think  beacons,  we  must 
think  red  roses,  we  must 
think  ourselves  into  the 
couture  of  caring.  And,  no  — 
we  must  not  fear  change.  We 
must  become  regular  visitors 
to  the  changing  room.  And  we 
must  slip  Into  something 
more  giving.  Yes,  we  should 
aim  to  become  a more 
fashionplate  society.  But  it  is 
fashion  with  a hard  edge." 


HUE 

19  gate 
m too 


Conference  dele- 
gates rose  as  one.  All 
too  often,  the  tradi- 
tional Labour  movement  ne- 
glected to  maintain  strong 
links  with  the  world  of  fash- 
ion. For  instance,  the  first 
senior  Labour  politician  to 
wear  flares  in  public  was  Jim 
Callaghan,  and  that  was  as 
late  as  1977,  by  which  time 
they’d  gone  completely  out  of 
fashion.  Aneurin  Be  van,  for 
all  his  oratorical  prowess,  no- 
toriously failed  to  embrace 
the  possibilities  of  cashmere. 
Personally,  Td  love  to  see 
Tony  — and,  thanks.  Tony, 
for  a truly  great  Conference 
97  — in  lovely  bold  commu- 
nity-minded russets  and 
warm,  compassionate  vermil- 
ions. And  with  Jimmy  Knapp 
all  in  indigo  with  a scarlet 
throw,  our  stylish  New  Brit- 
ain looks  set  to  conquer  the 
world. 
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Professor  Richard  Schilling 

Going  to 
work  on 
ill  health 


ICHARD  Schilling, 
I who  has  died  aged 
86.  made  a major 

■contribution  in  the 
field  of  occupa- 
tional health.  In  bis  early 
career  he  did  valuable 
research  into  work-related  ill- 
nesses and  then  was  involved 
in  the  development  of  occupa- 
tional health  as  a separate 
area  of  specialisation  within 
the  medical  profession. 

He  was  born  in  Kess  ing- 
land, on  the  Suffolk  coast, 
where  his  father  was  a gen- 
eral practitioner.  After 
Epsom  College  he  did  his 
medical  training  at  St  Thom- 
as's Hospital  He  qualified  as 
a doctor  in  1934  and  a year 
later,  when  his  father  died,  he 
took  over  the  Kassingland 
practice  so  that  it  could  be 
sold  as  a going  concern.  Six 
months  later,  after  the  sale 
had  taken  place,  he  moved  to 
Junior  posts  at  St  Thomas's 
and  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital, 
Cambridge.  In  1937  he  became 
an  assistant  industrial  medi- 
cal officer  in  Birmingham,  so 
beginning  a career  in  occupa- 
tional medicine,  as  it  came  to 
be  called,  that  was  to  span  60 

years. 

In  1939  he  became  a medical 
inspector  of  factories;  but  as  a 
Territorial  was  called  up  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  becom- 
ing a lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps.  He  went 
to  France  and  Belgium  with  a 
field  ambulance.  His  unit, 
which  was  In  .the  42nd  Div- 
ision, was  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  men  from  East  Lan- 
cashire, an  area  with  which 
he  was  to  become  particularly 
associated  in  civilian  life. 
After  Dunkirk  in  1940  he  be- 
came one  of  the  338,000  men 
evacuated  to  England. 

On  his  return  there  was  a 
message  from  the  War  Office 
for  him  to  return  to  his  job  as 
a medical  inspector  of  fac- 
tories. The  Medical  Inspector- 
ate was  faced  with  an  increas- 
ing incidence  of  industrial 
disease  such  as  toxic  jaun- 
dice, gassing  accidents  and 
dermatitis.  Medical  supervi- 
sion of  munitions  factories 
had  added  further  to  the  work 
load. 

In  1942  Schilling  became 
secretary  to  the  Medical 
Research  Council's  industrial 
health  research  board.  The 


1940s  were  the  hey  day  of  oc- 
cupational health  research, 
with  the  setting  up  of  Medical 
Research  Council  units  in 
pneumoconiosis,  toxicology 
and  industrial  medicine.  Uni- 
versity departments  were 
opened  In  Manchester,  New- 
castle and  Glasgow. 

This  whetted  Schilling's  ap- 
petite for  an  academic  career 
and  in  1946  he  was  awarded  a 
Nuffield  Foundation  Fellow- 
ship which  enabled  him  to 
take  the  diploma  in  public 
health  at  the  London  SchoctL 
of  Hygiene  and  Tropical 
Medicine.  During  this  time  he 
participated  in  field  studies 
for  the  newly-established  de- 
partment for  research  in  in- 
dustrial medicine  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital.  There,  under 
the  directorship  of  Donald 
Hunter,  he  worked  with 
Archie  Cochrane,  Richard 
Doll  and  Jerry  Morris. 

In  1947  he  gave  up  his  Nuf- 
field Fellowship  to  join  Pro- 
fessor Ronald  Lane's  Depart- 
ment of  Occupational  Health 
in  Manchester.  It  was  his  first 
post  in  a university.  He  was 
assigned  to  create  an  occupa- 
tional health  service  for  the 
Simon  Engineering  Group. 
Lord  Simon  of  Wythenshawe 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council.  As  well  as 
being  a successful  industrial- 
ist Ernest  Simon  was  a hu- 
manitarian who  wanted  to 
provide  better  health  care  for 
his  workforce.  This  work  In 
Manchester  led  Schilling  to 
the  conviction  that  occupa- 
tional medicine  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  undergraduate 
curriculum. 

In  Manchester  respiratory 
disease  in  cotton  workers  pre- 
sented a challenging  subject 
for  research.  Classically  the 
symptoms  of  bysslnosis  are 
most  severe  at  the  start  of  the 
working  week.  There  were  op- 
posing views  with  regard  to 
the  actual  cause  of  the  illness 
against  the  background  of  be- 
lief that  new  methods  of  dust 
control  were  adequate.  Schil- 
ling undertook  a field  study 
which  indicated  a high  preva- 
lence of  bysslnosis  and  estab- 
lished that  the  disease  was  an 
important  contributor  to  the 
high  death  rates  in  cotton 
workers.  This  study  led  to  a 
series  of  international  studies 
of  textile  workers.  Although 


Schilling . . . leading  role  in  establishing  occupational  health  as  a separate  discipline 


much  still  remains  to  be 
learnt  about  the  condition, 
the  importance  of  making 
still  further  improvements  in 
dust  control  has  been  a signif- 
icant step  forward.  Schil- 
ling's other  main  contribu- 
tions to  occupational  health 
research  were  epidemiologi- 
cal studies  of  work-related 
disease  and  devising  health 
surveillance  programmes  and 
exposure  limits  for  work- 
related  disease. 

IN  1956 he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler Unit  of  Occupational 
Health  at  the  London 
School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine.  Endowed 
by  foe  TUG,  it  became  an  in- 
stitute in  1970  with  a major 
commitment  to  teaching  and 
the  first  to  offer  courses  for 
master’s  degrees  in  occupa- 
tional medicine  and  hygiene. 
He  and  his  colleagues  pro- 
duced Occupational  Health 
Practice  (1973),  which  became 
a standard  text  for  health  pro- 
fessionals. 

When  he  retired  from  the 


school  In  1976,  his  institute 
had  trained  more  than  400 
students,  many  of  whom 
came  from  foe  Third  World. 
This  academic  centre  of  Inter- 
national standing  perished  in 
1990,  not  through  declining 
demand  but  lack  of  support 
from  foe  university  and  foe 
school’s  board  erf  manage- 
ment, who  were  disenchanted 
by  the  Institute’s  link  with 
the  trade  union  movement. 

He  had  many  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Journal 
of  Industrial  Medicine,  of 
which  at  one  stage  he  was  edi- 
tor. This  is  the  best  evidence 
of  his  long  and  sustained  ded- 
ication to  research. 

Richard  Schilling  was  a tall 
and  impressive  man,  who  en- 
deared himself  to  all  those 
who  worked  with  him.  His 
knowledge  of  occupational 
medicine  was  encyclopaedic, 
but  it  was  the  time  he  always 
seemed  to  have  to  discuss  any 
topic  or  problem  which  will 
cause  him  to  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  were 
privileged  to  work  for  him. 
He  remained  lucid  with  a rad- 


ical bent  and  an  impish  sense 

of  humour  until  foe  end  of  his 
life.  His  penultimate  task  was 
to  complete  his  book  A Chal- 
lenging Life:  Sixty  Years  in 
Occupational  Health,  which  is 
to  be  published  shortly. 

IBs  conclusion,  based  on 
foe  outcome  of  studies  in  Fin- 
land, was  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  join  those  many 
other  countries  in  the  west- 
ern world  who  have  intro- 
duced a national  occupational 
health  service.  His  last  act 
earlier  this  year  was  to  draft 
a proposal  for  such  a service 
for  the  consideration  of  foe 
new  government 

He  leaves  a wife.  Heather,  a 
son  Christopher  who  Is  In  oc- 
cupational medicine,  two 
daughters,  six  grandchildren 
(two  in  foe  medical  profes- 
sion) and  a great-grandson. 


Victor  Hoorn 


Richard  Selwyn  Francis  Schil- 
ling, professor  of  occupational 
health,  bom  January  9,  1911; 
died  September  30. 1997 


Letter 


Julian  Spalding,  director.  Art 
Gallery  and  Museum.  Kelvin- 
grooe,  Glasgow,  writes:  Jona- 
than Silver  (obituary.  Septem- 
ber 26)  made  a remarkable 
contribution  to  art  in  Britain 
and,  I think,  foe  world  — a 
contribution  which  will  be 
more  difficult  to  build  on  be- 
cause his  work  was  so  sadly 
truncated.  His  contribution 
was  to  art’s  place  in  people’s 
lives  and  that,  for  me.  is  a 
contribution  to  art  itself. 
What  he  realised,  and  it  was 
something  he  Just  felt  rather 
than  thought  through,  was 
that  looking  at  art  and  enjoy- 
ing it  was  a natural  activity,  a 
normal  everyday  part  of  Life- 

Anyone  who  went  to  Salts 
MQl  will  know  that  foe  art 
there  was  not  separate  but 
everywhere,  in  foe  cafe,  in 
foe  art  shop,  among  the  suits, 
along  the  corridors,  as  well  as 
in  magnificent  spaces  by  it- 
selfl  People  going  there  bad 
an  encompassing,  not  a seg- 
mented experience.  The  feel- 
ing of  foe  place  was  essen- 
tially generous  and 
ambitious,  welcoming  and 
challenging;  enjoyable  and  ex- 
citing. The  car  park  always 
seemed  full  and  people  came 
back  and  back. 

It  was,  in  my  view,  foe  most 
genuinely  innovative  and.  as 
far  as  public  response  was 
concerned,  foe  best  art  gal- 
lery in  England.  Predictably 
enough  it  was  ignored  by  foe 
art  press. 

Of  course,  Jonathan  had  the 
advantage  of  showing  the 
works  of  his  “local”  artist, 
David  Hockney.  Their 
relationship  was  very  close 
and  creative.  And  Hockney 
shared  with  Jonathan  a 
totally  non>elitist  attitude  to 
art.  I was  working  with  Jona- 
than on  an  idea  of  his  to  add 
Lowry  to  his  pantheon.  Who, 
Jonathan  asked  had.  shown 
Lowry  in  a mill  before?  This 
project  sadly  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed because  of  his  illness. 

Jonathan  Silver  showed  us 
how  we  can  take  art  out  of  foe 
gallery  and  into  the  street, 
into  people’s  lives  again.  He 
was  more  than  just  another 
Medici. 


Roger  Wybot 


address  in 


ROGER  Wybot  entered 
de  Gaulle’s  office  at 
Carlton  Gardens  in 
London  on  November 
4,  1942,  For  foe  previous  12 
months  he  had  adapted  this 
and  had  been  In  charge 
of  counter-espionage  for  Free 
Frapce.  De  Gaulle  was  sitting 
upright  at  bis  desk,  motion- 
less, like  a waxwork  figure.  He 
spoke.  “You'Ve  asked  to  see 
me.  I give  you  five  minutes.’* 
Wybot  replied;  “Mon  general;  I 
oeed  at  least  20  minutes.  If  you 
can't  give  me  that  amount  of 
time,  then  there’s  no  point  in 
my  staying  and  I wtQ  go.” 
Wybot  claimed  he  stayed  for 
an  hour  and  three-quarters 
ami  that  no  one  else  had  stood 
up  to  de  Gaulle  m this  way.  He 
had  a sorry  tale  to  tell  about 
foe  dissensions  and 

difficulties  in  Wybofs  organi- 
sation, the  GauIIist  intelli- 
gence unit  foe  Bureau  Central 
de  Rens eigne  me nts  et 
d'Action. 

According  to  his  story,  he 
did  not  get  satisfaction  from 
foe  general  and  resigned  to 
join  the  fighting  forces  of  Free 
France,  serving  in  Libya, 
Tunisia  and  Italy  and  taking 
part  in  the  liberation  of  south- 
ern France.  According  to  other 
accounts,  after  the  Interview 
de  Gaulle  dismissed  him,  con- 
sidering him  to  be  a crank. 

Wybot,  who  became  a leg- 
endary figure  in  intelligence 
work,  has  been  compared  to 
Allen  Dulles  and  J Edgar  Hoo- 
ver. Now  that  he  has  died, 
aged  84,  it  is  remembered  that 
his  real  name  was  Roger-Paul 
Warm.  Educated  at  foe  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  Warm  served 
as  a captain  of  artillery  early 
in  the  second  world  war.  After 
the  armistice  he  was  oncer- 
tain  what  he  should  do  until 
recruited  by  Colonel  Grons- 
sard  into  his  Centre  dTnfbtma- 
tion.  which  supposedly  existed 
to  discover  foe  secret  oppo- 
nents of  Potato's  National  Rev- 
olution, but  which  was  send- 
ing information  to  London 
about  Vichy.  He  was  arrested 
in  August  1941  but  escaped 
and  made  his  way  to  London, 
setting  up  the  bureau's  new 
headquarters  at  10  Duke 
Street  in  Mayfair,  which  was 
to  become  a notorious  address. 

The  immediate  problem  was 
to  pick  out  the  true  patriots 
from  foe  French  who  arrived 
in  England  claiming  they  had 
rallied  to  General  de  Gaulle's 
appeal  One  famous  example 
was  a man  calling  himself  Lar- 
oche, who  had  supposedly  es- 
caped from  a German  prison. 
Wybot  spent  a day  questioning 
him  and  only  when  they  were 
relaxing  over  coffee  did  Lar- 


Bryan  Woods 


ocfae  Halm  to  have  been  at  a 
particular  place  in  France  at  a 
time  when  this,  was  impossi- 
ble! This  led  to  a complete 
avowal  of  his  intentions, 
revealing  that -be  knew  foe 
pamps  of  certain  members  of 
the  BCRA.  When  Wybot  told 
his  colleagues,  they  angrily 
Trent  to  find  Laroche,  and  be 
tried  to  escape  by  jumping  out 
erf  foe  third-floor  window.  This 
aroused  foe  curirwHyofapass^ 
tag  policeman.  Wybot,  in  tell- 
ing the  story,  always  praised 
“le  bobby  imperturbable’’,  but 
incidents  such  as  this  earned 
Duke  Street  a reputation  as  a 
centre  of  torture  and  killing. 

Sometimes  Free  France  . had 
to  deal  with  British  and  Ames 
lean  intrigues  coming  from 
those  who  believed  foat.de 
Gaulle  was  a would-be  fascist 
dictator.  When  a certain  Mau- 


Wybot . . . interrogator 

rice  Dufour  joined  the  Free 
French  m London  in  May  1942, 
British  intelligence  insisted 
that  he  should  not  be  interro- 
gated about  his  work  in  the 
French  resistance.  However, 
after  Wybot  spotted  him  as  an 
Impostor  through  his  Hahn  to 
be  a lieutenant  when  ha  had 
no  right  to  the  rank,  Dufour 
was  disciplined  by  the  French. 
He  escaped  and  went  to  the 
British  authorities,  denounc- 
ing the  activities  of  Duke 
Street  It  was  stated  that  two 
men  had  committed  suicide 
there,  after  interrogation,  and 
that  a great  many  had  been 
tortured. 

Dufour  brought  an  action 
against  de  Gaulle  In  the 
English  courts.  The  general 
refused  to  attend  and  when  the 
power  of  the  English  law  was 
explained  to  him.  with  the  ex- 
ample of  how  Edward  VII, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  had 
been  forced  to  appear  before  a 
judge,  de  Gaulle  made  his  fam- 
ous reply:  "I  am  not  the  Prince 
of  Wales." 

After  the  war  Wybot  became 
founder  and  director  of  the 


French  counter- Intemgence 
service;  foe  DST  (direction  cfe 
le  SurveSkmce  du  Territoire). 
For  14  years  ministers  came 
and'  went,",  but  Wybot 
remained,  with  his  famous  coV 
lection  of  files  which  con- 
tained Jftfbrmatioa;  about 
everyone. 

He  carried  on  some  of  foe 
rivalries  that  had  been  bom  in 
Duke  Street  and  it  was  notori- 
ous that-  'police . intelligence . 

tbe  DST  at  odds  wifofoe  MUS-- 
istry  of  the  Interior,  foe  Pre- 
fecture of  Police  and  military 
organlsatidns. 

It  was  a time  when  .some 
feared'  a communist  takeover, 
when,  the  French  war  in  Indo- 
Chlna  and  growing  tensions  In 
North  Africa,  created  compli- 
cated reactions,  in  addition  to 
foe  traditional  forms  of  cor- 
ruption-  In  1949  a fight  in  a 
Paris  boslead  to  the  discovery 
at  a secret  military  document 
In  ' an  - student’s 

briefcase.  There  had  been  a 
leak.  But  Wybot;  commenting 
oil  foe  number  of  similar  docu- 
ments in  cfreulation.  claimed 
it  was  not  so  much  a leak  as  a 
Niagara. 

In  July  1954,  when  Mendes 
France  was  prime  minister, 
documents  were  discovered 
which,  supposedly  showed  that 

foe  Communist  Party  knew 
what  was  happening  in  the 
National  Defence"  Council-  Wy- 
bot, who  had  to  handle  this  at- 
tempt to  discredit . Francois 
Mitterrand,  Mendfes  France’s 
colleague,  was  accused  erf  both 
being  a communist  and  of 

Warning  the  communists  'for 
everything. 

When  de  Gaulle  returned  to 
power  in  1958  he  moved  Wybot 
away  from  the  DST,  probably 
because  he  thought  that  he 
had  created  a powerful  state 
wlfoin  foe  state,  although  it 
was  rumoured  that  Wybot  had 
placed  Hgtonirig  devices  in  de 
Gaulle's  private  roams  at  the 
Hotel  La  Perouse  and  that  the 
general  had  discovered  this. 
He  occupied  various  posts  as 
inspector-general  in  the  police 
until  his  retirement  in  1973. 

Wybot  went  cm  to  write 
plays,  but  above  all  he  became 
a leading  devotee  and  pro- 
moter Of  acupuncture,  making 
many  policemen  undergo  this 
treatment  Now  that  he  was  no 
longer  Sherlock  Holmes,  ft 
used  to  be  said;  he  bad  became 
Dr  Watson. 


Douglas  Johnson 


Roger  wybot  (Roger-Paul  Warin), 
intelligence  agent  bom  October 
13,  1912;  died  September  26, 
1997 


Soldier  of  compassion 


RYAN  Woods,  who  has 
died  aged  76.  was  a fig- 
ure of  stature  In  foe 
world  of  charitable  grant 
making  trusts.-  He  was  clerk 
to  the  trustees  of  foe  City  Pa- 
rochial Foundation  from  1968 
to  1986.  a trust  to  benefit  the 
poor  of  London.  Before  that 
he  was  for  six  years  assistant 
clerk  at  foe  Goldsmith’s  Com- 
pany in  the  City.  Bryan 
Woods's  career  had  two  dis- 
tinct halves:  military  (for 
which  he  was  awarded  an 
MBE)  and  philanthropic.  He 
was  a professional  soldier 
until  1959  when  a serious  ill- 
ness led  him  to  resign  his 
commission;  he  had  reached 
the  rank  of  major. 

He  was  educated  at  Brad- 
field  and.  following  two  gen- 
erations of  army  doctors,  he 
went  to  Sandhurst  In  1939  at 
the  age  of  18.  War  brought  a 
rapid  commission,  and  with 
the  Second  Battalion  of  the 
East  Lancashire  Regiment  he 
quickly  saw  action  in  Mada- 
gascar and  then  more  sub- 
stantially in  Burma.  A former 
commanding  officer  has  de- 
scribed him  as  a brilliant  offi- 
cer who  would  have  made  at 
least  a general  if  not  a field 
marshal. 

It  was  his  qualities  as  an  of- 
ficer which  were  to  be  so 
transferable  and  vital  to  the 
charitable  world.  He  had  a 
first  class  brain,  wrote  lucid 
reports,  was  eminently  sen- 
sible and  produced  practical 
solutions  to  difficult  problems, 
never  forgot  anything  or  any- 
one and  was  at  ease  with  alL 
Courtesy  and  great  intelli- 
gence were  his  hallmarks. 

For  nearly  20  years  Bryan 
Woods  met  with  staff  from 
hundreds  of  charities,  large 
and  small,  who  bad  applied 
for  a grant  from  the  City  Pa- 
rochial Foundation.  I was  one 
such.  No  one  ever  forgot  the 
encounter.  With  great  skill 
and  good  humour  he  exposed 
the  weaknesses  in  an  applica- 
tion. leaving  one  initially  dis- 


Woods . . . two  careers 

rnayed  and  confused.  No  one 
liked  having  their  ideas  to 
help  the  poor  too  rigorously 
dissected.  But  Woods’s  great 
strength  was  to  help  reshape 
and  rethink  foe  initial  ideas 
so  that  a potentially  much 
more  successful  proposal 
emerged;  or  visiting  a build- 
ing he  saw  imaginative  solu- 
tions to  a charity's  apparently 
insoluble  building  problems. 
But  there  was  always  room 
for  risk-taking,  for  the  sup- 
port of  untried  ventures. 
Bryan  Woods  was  exception- 
ally adept  in  assessing  what 
was  likely  to  succeed  and 
what  not,  without  ever  being 
ultra  cautious. 

Although  he  did  not  suffer 
fools  gladly  he  was  a man  of 
compassion,  and  the  grants 
made  by  foe  trustees  over  the 
years  reveal  foe  clarity  of  his 
vision  and  his  understanding 
of  the  human  condition.  His 
deep  sense  of  a duty  to  help 
found  an  ideal  outlet  in  the 
Foundation.  As  clerk  he 
helped  the  city  Parochial 
Foundation’s  income,  based 
on  property,  increase  ten-fold 
to  £3  9m.  His  long-term  vision 
and  shrewd  negotiating  airing 
were  contributory  factors  in 
that  growth. 

As  his  successor  at  the 
foundation  in  1386: 1 inherited 
from  him  a Rolls-Royce  ad- 


ministrative system,  an  unri- 
valled tradition  of  report 
writing  and  a grant-malting 
body  of  trustees  with  a real 
practical  concern  for  the  vul- 
nerable and  disadvantaged  in 
London. 

As  someone  bora  in  Alexan- 
dria and  who  then  went  to 
many  countries  with  the 
Army,  It  was  not  surprising 
that,  after  his  family.  his  great 
passion  was  travel.  On  retire- 
ment he  travelled  widely  visit- 
ing India,  China,  South  East 
Asia  and  USA,  where  the 
Grand  Canyon  by  mule  was  a 
highlight  Recently  he  had 
been  back  to  Burma  where  he 
bad  once  been  in  foe  thick  of 
the  fighting. 

All  who  knew  him  valued 
his  loyal  friendship,  modesty 
and  unfailing  humour.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Anita, 
and  sons,  Simon  and 
Timothy. 


Tim  Cook 


Bryan  Woods,  soldier  and  clerk, 
bom  February  7 1921;  died 
September  22, 1997 


Birthdays 


Sir  Stephen  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  Family  Division, 
High  Court,  73;  Christopher 
Brace,  dancer  and  choreogra- 
pher, 52;  Nlall  Boggy,  actor, 
49;  Chubby  Checker,  rock 
singer,  56;  Sir  Terence 
English,  transplant  surgeon, 


master,  St  Catharine's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  65;  Prof  Phi- 
lippa Foot,  philosopher,  77; 
Garry  Herbert,  rower,  28; 
Lord  Knights,  former  chief 
constable,  West  Midlands,  77; 
Ray  Lindwall,  cricketer,  76; 
Ruggero  Raimondi,  operatic 


bass,  56;  Sir  Sonny  Ramphal 
QC,  fanner  Commonwealth 
secretary-general,  69;  Tim 
Melville-Ross.  director-gen- 
eral, Institute  of  Directors,  53; 
Steve  Reich,  composer,  61; 
Gore  Vidal,  author,  72;  Judge 
Monique  Viner,  QC,  71. 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  IS 

„ m °oarc*  attacked  for  dismissing  £1  bn  offer  • Chairman  accused  of  breaking  agreement 

The  Internet 
is  nigh  for 
booksellers 
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Child  s play . . . Fresh  from  setting  op  the  Daisy  and  Tom  children’s  bookshop  chain,  Tim  Waterstone  says  he  can  revive  WH  Smith's  flagging  high  street  stores  photograph: dawd siLuroe 

Waterstone  demands  talks 


Roger  Com 


TIM  Waterstone  yes- 
terday demanded 
talks  with 

WH  Smith  on  his 
£1  billion  plan  for 
rescuing  the  ailing  retailer. 
The  founder  of  the  Water- 
stone’s  book  chain  also  hit 
out  at  the  dismissive  response 
to  his  proposals  from  the  WH 
Smith  board. 

“I  want  to  have  a go  at 
Smith's  retail  chain.  I believe 
I Jiave  a creative  vision  for 
those  shops,"  he  said. 

But,  in  response  to  his  de- 
mands for  talks,  a WH  Smith 
spokesman  said:  “We  would 
always  talk  to  people  who 
have  got  serious  proposals  to 
make.  But  this  plan  involves 
debt  we  don’t  need,  manage- 
ment we  don't  need  and  a 


retail  concept  we  don't 
want." 

Mr  Waterstone  accused  WH 
Smith  chairman  Jeremy  Har- 
die  of  breaking  an  agreement 
reached  on  Tuesday  to  keep 
talks  secret 

Mr  Waterstone  first  spoke 
to  Mr  Hardie  on  Saturday 
concerning  plans  for  a take- 
over he  began  making  in 
June,  when  the  high  street 
newsagent's  chief  executive. 
Bill  Cockbum.  announced  his 
resignation. 

The  two  talked  again  on 
Tuesday,  when  Mr  Waterstone 
claims  the  WH  Smith  chair- 
man expressed  interest  in  his 
proposals.  But  on  Wednesday 
the  company  issued  a state- 
ment that  the  plan s were  not 
in  shareholders’  Interests  as 
the  price  was  too  low  and  the 
company  would  be  left  with 
too  much  debt 


WH  Smith  said  its  new 
chief  executive,  Richard  Han- 
dover, spoke  to  Mr  Water- 
stone yesterday.  This  Mr  Wa- 
terstone  denies,  expressing 
astonishment  at  the  public 
rejection  of  his  approach. 


He  would  concentrate  on 
books,  stationery  and  maga- 
zines, selling  off  the  group’s 
interests  in  music  and  video. 
Richard  Branson,  already  a 
minority  shareholder,  would 
he  a possible  buyer  through 


We  talk  to  people  with  serious  ideas 
but  this  plan  involves  debt  we  don’t 
need,  management  we  don’t  need 
and  a retail  concept  we  don’t  want 


Yesterday  Mr  Waterstone, 
who  has  developed  the  Daisy 
and  Tom  children’s  store 
since  selling  his  bookshops  to 
WH  Smith,  said  he  could 
revive  the  flagging  fortunes  of 
the  group’s  high  street  stores. 


his  Virgin  Our  Price  chain.  Mr 
Waterstone  would  also  sell  the 
company’s  US  interests. 

“I  want  to  do  another  Wa- 
terstone’s.  I want  Smith’s 
shops  to  be  the  Waterstone’s 
of  the  middle  market,  for 


people  who  never  go  near  Wa- 
terstone’s — people  who  want 
popular  fiction,  hobby  and 
childrens’  books,”  Mr  Water- 
stone said. 

He  promised  that  his  plan 
for  the  store  chain  would 
boost  sales  growth  from 
under  Zper  cent  to  at  least 
4 per  cent  That  was  the  criti- 
cal requirement  for  making 
his  plan  work.  Disposals 
would  help  but  were  not 
essential  to  the  plan,  unlike 

In  highly  indebted  1980s  take- 
overs which  this  approach 
has  been  likened  to. 

“1  believe  1 have  the  imagi- 
nation and  creativity  to  do  it 
What  I want  to  say  is  that  I 
have  a helluva  good  idea  and 
who’s  got  a better  one?  The 
only  thing  you  have  to  believe 
is  l^tZ  can  achieve  growth  of 
4 per  cent"  Mr  Waterstone 
said. 


Orders  are  orders  for  City  this  weekend 


It’s  not  just  Saturday  working  that  will  come  as  a 
shock  to  stockbrokers  finding  themselves  in 
something  like  an  oriental  bazaar-  except  with 
price  tags.  IAN  KING  offers  a street-wise  guide 


Tomorrow,  the  city’s 
dealing  rooms  — nor- 
mally empty  on  Satur- 
days aside  from  a few  techni- 
cians — will  be  buzzing  with 
activity,  as  the  Stock  Ex- 
change runs  its  biggest  dress 
rehearsal  yet  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  order-driven  trading 
and  its  associated  "order 
book"  on  October  20. 

But  what  is  order-driven 
trading,  and  why  Is  it  being 
introduced?  Here  we  explain. 

What  is  the  Order  Book? 
This  is  the  expression  used  to 
refer  to  order-driven  trading, 

a new  method  of  trading  to  be 
Introduced  on  October  20.  It 
win  be  the  biggest  shake-up 
the  City  has  seen  since  "Big 
Bang"  11  years  ago. 

Why  is  It  being  introduced? 
The  exchange  says  it  is  to  en- 
sure. that  London  maintains 
its  position  as  one  of  the 


world’s  leading  equity  mar- 
kets. The  new  system,  it  is 
hoped,  win  ensure  that  the 
London  market  is  able  to  cope 
with  the  growing  volume  of 
shares  now  being  traded. 

What  was  wrong  with  the 
present  system? 

The  old  system,  known  as 
SEAQ,  is  perceived  as  too 
slow  in  that  it  requires  nego- 
tatlons  by  phone  when  prices 
are  set  It  is  seen  as  inappro- 
priate for  international  inves- 
tors. who  now  account  for  a 
greater  share  of  business  in 
the  London  equity  market 
The  exchange  is  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  compe- 
tition from  newer  exchanges 
like  Tradepoint,  and  this  is  its 
response. 

How  does  the  order  book 

work?  . . 

Prices  are  at  present  set  by 
market-makers  quoting  the 


rates  at  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  buy  or  seQ  shares. 
Under  the  new  system,  orders 
will  be  placed  on  an  elec- 
tronic notice  board  outlining 
how  many  shares  an  individ- 
ual wishes  to  buy  or  sell  and 
at  what  price. 

The  computer  then  matches 
the  various  orders  against 
each  other  and  deals  are  exe- 
cuted automatically. 

How  is  this  system  an  im- 
provement on  the  current 
system? 

The  new  system  will  be  one  m 
which  prices  represent  genu- 
ine buying  or  selling  interest 
and  will  therefore  see  shares 
traded  at  the  most  competi- 
tive prices  available.  This  is 
expected  to  improve  liquidity. 

Under  the  present  system, 
although  market-makers 
must  quote  prices  for  shares, 
but  if  they  want  to  put  cus- 
tomers off  they  may  quote  un- 


competitive prices  or  wide 
spreads  between  buying  and 
selling  prices. 

Under  the  order  book,  there 
is  said  to  be  more  choice  for 
investors,  as  they  win  be  able 
to  choose  how,  when  and  at 
what  price  they  trade.  The  in- 
troduction of  order-driven 
trading  in  other  countries  — 
such  as  Switzerland  — has 
generally  led  to  increased 
volumes. 

Are  all  shares  going  to  be 
traded  in  this  way? 

No.  Initially,  the  order  book 
will  apply  only  to  FTSE-100 
stocks  and  the  handful  on  the 
“reserve  list”  just  outside  the 
top  100.  It  is  expected  that 
FTSE  Mid-250  stocks  will 
move  on  to  the  new  system  in 
mid-1998. 

Will  it  effect  the  way  small 
investors  bny  or  sell 
shares? 

The  Stock  Exchange  says  it  is 
unlikely  that  small  Investors, 
If  they  continue  to  deal 
through  their  present  bro- 
kers, should  notice  any  differ- 
ence. Indeed,  unless  the  deal 
is  big  enough,  it  will  not  even 
be  traded  through  the  order 
book.  However,  it  is  clear 


order-driven  trading  is  going 
to  be  considerably  cheaper 
than  the  present  system, 
which  most  small  investors  — 
by  virtue  of  the  sort  of  deals 
they  do  — will  continue  to 
use.  Small  investors  could 
continue  to  pay  more  for  the 
privilege  of  share  dealing 
than  bigger  operators. 

How  else  might  the  new 
system  penalise  small 
Investors? 

The  new  system  will  work 
only  for  trades  which  are 
settled  on  a five-day  basis. 
However,  many  small  inves- 
tors — especially  those  who 
like  to  keep  their  own  share 
certificates  — need  longer 
than  this,  and  so  could  have 
to  pay  more  by  using  the  old 
system. 

Is  the  City  stock  with  this 
new  system? 

Unless  it  collapses  because 
the  computers  are  not  up  to 
handling  the  business,  it 
looks  that  way.  The  Stock  Ex- 
change has  invested  around 
£90  million  on  the  system,  and 
after  the  fiasco  of  its  foiled 
Taurus  paperless-dealing  sys- 
tem, cannot  afford  another 
failure. 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


ORSET  in  January  will 
IjW-  heaving  with 
Special  Branch  offi- 
cers, -senility experts  and 
overcoat-wearing  men  talking 
Into  thefr  steeves.  Once  they 
declare  the  seaside  resort  of 
BoumemnaBi  "ntem",  in  will 
sweep  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  and  Other  -Labour 
Party  "hig- wigs,-  heel  to  heel 
and!  toe  tatoefor  the  irrevoca- 
ble and  evar-ebi^AT  Emotional 
and  Marital  Union  of  Trea- 
sury mlik-inariitar  Ed  Balls 
and,  his  fiahofe  Yvette  Cooper 
(the  MP^for..-oid-  Labour 
stronghold  .Castleford),  So 
they  wfll;;be staying - in  the 
West  Country- .‘then?  No 
chance,  " comrade;  ‘ their 

£185,000  ‘flat  in  Islington 
beckaasihem  home, . 
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WEDNESDAY’S  bomb- 
shell bid  from  World- 
Com hit  BT  Centre  on 
: the  day  the  staff  restaurant 
reopened  after  refurbish- 
ment To  tempt  wage-slaves 
back  into  the  cafeteria,  a 
string  quartet  had  been  hired 
to  wield  its  bows  in  the 
atrium.  Its  soothing  tones,  we 
understand,  did  nothing  to 
calm  the  panic  on  the  execu- 
tive ninth  floor.  Our  man  in 

Newgate  Street  muttered 

something  about  Home  , 
•.fiddling”  and  "burning”. 

DEAR  Colette  HiUAsso- 

dates,  the  PR  ouffit  for 

*«the  management  of 

reputation".  Thanks  tor  toe 
change  of  address  cards  Jj 
loved  the  rare  Ftoyal  Mafl 
stamps.  The  ones  demanding 
4Qp  in  unpaid  postage. 

EWS  from  somew’bwj® 

'(concluded):  Polish 

■ ^businessman-turned- 

politician  Zbigniew  Eysmoni 


t 


[ brings  a singular  touch  to  the 
I aft  of  the  soundbite-  The  Brit- 
ish press  was  treaty  last 
week  to  a bravura  display 
from  the  economic  adviser 
and  former  minister.  Some 
questions  were  re-mterpreted 
as  he  answered  an  easier 
question  that  hadn’t  been 


asked.  When  he  did  stick  to 
the  subject  answers  were  rid- 
dled with  Biblical  quotations 
and  proverbs  of  dubious  rele- 
vance. How  win  the  coalition 
stick  together?  “Blessed  are 
those  who  believe  but  do  not 
see.”  What  about  toe  minor- 
ity partner?  “The  dog  barks, 
but  the  caravan  moves  on.” 
On  one  subject,  however, 
there  was  no  beating  about 
the  bush.  “To  create  capital- 
ism in  Poland  we  will  have  to 
be  really  brutaL” 

WHO  said  high  technol- 
ogy is  toe  preserve  of 
overgrown  school- 
boys with  seriously  arrested 
development?  September  30 
saw  Microsoft  launch  Its  In- 
ternet browser  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  manor  of  rival  Nets- 
cape. After  the  bash, 
Microsoft  left  a giant  letter 
“e"  (toe  browser’s  logo)  on 
Netscape’s  front  lawn.  Be- 
mused Netscape  said:  "We’re 
winning  toe  battle.  They  real- 


ise it  and  they’re  resorting  to 
these  fraternity  [school 
boarding  house]  type  tactics.” 
Overgrown  schoolboys?  Make 
that  stunted. 


LLOYDS  Bank  customers 
are  not  what  they  used 
to  be  In  toe  days  when 
Rnmpole  of  the  Bailey  loomed 
out  of  the  box  as  strings 
played  and  the  black  horse 
galloped  in  slow  motion.  The 
branch  on  Tottenham  Court 
Road  — situated  opposite  a 
charming  theme  pub.  The 
Cockney,  and  dose  to  stu- 
dents’quarters — has  a recur- 
ring problem  with  its  cash 
machine:  the  screen  has  gone 
fuzzy  and  customers  have  to 
guess  which  buttons  to  push 
to  obtain  their  money-  A high- 
tech  fraud?  The  nullennlum 
bug  come  early?  Nope:  inqui- 
ries inside  yielded:  ‘Tfe  are 
sorry  sir,  but  if  you  want  toe 
truth,  people  keep  throwing 
up  over  toe  keypad.”  There  s 
class. 


He  believes  he  could 
achieve  those  growth  targets 
because  greater  “authority” 
in  the  three  chosen  product 
areas  would  attract  more 
people  into  toe  stores,  and 
they  would  spend  more  than 
at  present 
“There  should  be  authorita- 
tive, heavy-density  stocks. 
There  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  slow  sellers.  They  are 
made  up  for  by  toe  fast  mov- 
ers. I want  a good  range  of  j 
office  and  social  stationery 
and  a vast  range  of  maga- 
zines. It  should  be  the  real 
high  street  newsagent” 

But  WH  Smith  pointed  out 
that  it  had  turned  the  tiny 
profits  from  the  nascent  Wa- 
ter stone's  chain  which  it 
bought,  into  the  current, 
highly  profitable  outfit  wMch 
produced  £20  million  profits 
last  year. 


QPR  and 
Sheffield 
United  in 
the  red 


ten  King 


L OPTUS  Road  — owner 
of  Queens  Park  Rang- 
ers — and  Sheffield 
United  both  announced 
foil-year  operating  losses. 

Sheffield  United,  which 
narrowly  missed  out  on 
promotion  to  the  Premier 

League  last  May,  ran  up 
pre-tax  losses  of  £5.9  mil- 
lion. against  a small  loss 
the  previous  year  by  Con- 
rad. which  United  reversed 
into  in  January. 

However,  chairman  Mich- 
ael McDonald  Insisted  the 
company  had  now  been  com- 
pletely restructured,  al- 
though he  admitted  United’s 
wage  bin  had  soared  as  part 
of  the  drive  for  promotion. 

Mr  McDonald  said  Unit- 
ed’s new  manager,  former 
Liverpool  star  Nigel  Spade- 
man, was  currently  review- 
ing first-team  squad  num- 
bers to  contain  costs. 

He  said  the  club  was  look- 
ing forward  to  a big  Im- 
provement in  turnover  dur- 
ing the  current  year. 

Meanwhile,  Loffcus  Road 
— which  also  owns  Wasps 
rugby  clnb  — said  it  was 
looking  into  the  posslbUty 
of  moving  to  a new  pur- 
pose-built stadium,  al- 
though it  said  it  was  also 
considering  expanding  its 
current  ground. 

Announcing  pre-tax  los- 
ses of  £7.1  million,  swollen 
by  £3.6  million  in  transfer 
spending,  chairman  Chris 
Wright  said  promotion  for 
QPR  would  “transform” 
the  group’s  fortunes. 

Lottos  Road  shares  fell 
•Ap  to  44‘Ap  on  the  results, 
while  Sheffield  United 
shares  ended  down  2p  at 
55KP. 

Silver  Shield,  which 
recently  took  over  Swansea 
City,  yesterday  named  for- 
mer Tottenham  director 
Peter  Day  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  its  sports  and  leisure 
division. 


Outlook 


Lisa  Buckingham 

and  Celia  Weston 


IT  IS  almost  two  years 
since  the  price  fixing  Net 
Book  Agreement  bit  the 
dust  and  changed  toe  Taco 
of  bookselling  in  Britain.  The 
direst  predictions  of  collapse 
on  the  high  street  have  not 
happened.  But  job  cuts  and 
technological  changes  by  the 
main  retail  players  have  yet 
to  compensate  for  toe  loss  or 
the  price  umbrella. 

In  addition  to  the  selling 
power  of  supermarkets  — it 
was  toe  intervention  of  Asda 
with  publishers  such  as  Hod- 
der  Headline  which  put  paid 
to  toe  NBA  — a new  threat  in 
the  form  of  Internet  booksell- 
ers has  surfaced. 

If  anyone  doubted  the  new- 
found competitive  vibrancy  of 
the  UK  book  market  they 
have  only  to  look  at  the 
events  of  toe  past  few  weeks. 
Books  Etc.  a specialist  Lon- 
don-based retailer  founded  in 
1981,  was  going  to  float  on  the 
market  but  was  snapped  up  at 
the  last  moment  by  Borders 
Group  of  the  US,  the  world’s 
second  biggest  bookseller. 

Barnes  & Noble.  America's 
number  one.  which  set  the 
trend  for  drinking  coffee 
while  browsing  through  the 
Romantic  Poets,  has  plans  to 
open  up  in  this  country  and 
Hammicks  has  launched 
franchise  opportunities. 

The  revolution  in  booksell- 
ing could  save  the  family 
bookshop.  Hammicks,  the  25- 
shop  family  chain,  is  offering 
book  lovers  toe  chance  to  own 
and  manage  their  business 
and  hopes  it  will  expand  by  50 
shops  in  five  years. 

All  this  on  top  of  more  fun- 
damental changes  which  have 
seen  a growth  in  market 


share  for  toe  supermarket 
groups  but  a fight  back  top- 
notch  retailers  such  as  WH 
Smith’s  Waterstones,  which 
has  opened  a mega-store  in 
Glasgow  that  rivals  in  size 
Foyles  and  Dillons  in  London 
but  is  complementing  this 
with  plans  for  smaller  outlets 
in  market  towns. 

Forecasts  that  the  end  of 
minimum  prices  would  mean 
a reduction  in  the  number  of 
titles  published  have  not  been 
realised.  There  were  more 
than  101.500  titles  published 
in  the  UK  last  year—  up  from 
68,000  five  years  earlier.  Mar- 
gins have  been  hit  — even 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  HarperCol- 
Uns  has  been  squeaking  — 
but  retailers,  even  one-man- 
bands,  seem  to  have  survived. 

This  is  partly  because  the 
retailing  business  was  so  an- 
tiquated and  had  huge  effi- 
ciency gains  and  cost  savings 
to  be  made  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  electronic  point  of 
sale  technology. 

Bulk  buying  and  ordering 
— from  the  use  by  indepen- 
dents of  large  wholesalers  to 
mergers  such  as  toe  combina- 
tion of  Waterstones  and  WH 
Smith  which  has  increased 
Waterstones'  profits  20-fold  — 
have  also  revolutionised  toe 
cost  base. 

But  Just  as  the  industry  was 
beginning  to  think  if  might  be 
safe  to  start  thinking  about 
even  keels  — and  both  WH 
Smith  and  Hodder  have 
recently  entered  toe  school 
literacy  debate  in  an  effort  to 
rekindle  sales  growth  — the 
Internet  has  come  charging 
into  toe  market  as  an  extra 
threat 

Tim  Waterstone  and  Alan 
Giles,  now  managing  director 
of  Waterstones,  are  among 
those  who  think  the  Internet 
threat  may  have  been  over- 
done as  it  has  In  other  fields. 
Virtual  browsing  may  have 
its  appeal,  they  claim,  but  will 
only  snatch  £1  in  every  £10  of 
sales. 


Shelflife 


Book  market  sham,  % 


■WH  Smith 
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News  in  brief 


Saturday  night 
phone  special 

CABLE  & Wireless  Communications  is  giving  Its  1.5  million 
residential  phone  customers  the  chance  to  make  one  long- 
distance phone  call  each  for  50p — regardless  of  the  length  of 
the  call  — on  every  Saturday  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
group  has  made  the  move  to  attract  new  customers.  A spokes- 
man said,  the  promotion  would  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  might  be  continued.  A similar  scheme  launched  some 
time  ago  in  New  Zealand  was  still  running,  he  added.  — Nicho- 
las Bannist^ 


MAID  confirms  Knight  move 

MAID,  the  on-line  information  group  run  by  Dan  Wagner,  con- 
firmed plans  to  buy  American  rival  Knight -Ridder  Information 
for  £261  million. 

The  shares  were  suspended  at  2i5p  while  a complex  financing 
is  completed,  involving  a £118  million  placing  of  new  stock,  a £112 
million  issue  of  Junk  bonds  in  the  US  and  a new  banking  fhctUty. 

MAID  will  change  Its  name  to  The  Dialog  Corporation — taking 
on  Knight  Ridder’s  established  "Dialog"  on-line  database  brand. 
The  acquisition  brings  a business  which  turned  over  £180  million 
last  year  and  which  counts  half  of  the  US  Fortune  500  amongst  its 
corporate  clients.  — Paul  Murphy 


Eight  out  of  lO  pay  late 

MORE  than  eight  out  of  10  firms  in  Britain  pay  their  bills  late  -~ 
and  large  companies  are  the  worst  offenders,  according  to  anew 
survey. 

Fewer  than  10  per  cent  aflarge  companies  pay  up  on  time  and 

less  than  7 pt>r  want  nflargp  mannfactiirwg  settle  their  hills  within 
the  terms  agreed  with  suppliers,  the  study  by  business  informa- 
tion service  Dun  &Bradsfreet  disclosed. 

But  small  firms  were  not  innocent,  toe  survey  of 86,000  compa- 
nies discovered  and  they  bad  toe  worst  record  on  delaying 
payments  the  longest 


Ford  union  rejects  offer 

UNIONS  representing  Ford  car  workers  yesterday  rejected  as 
" Insulting”  a two-year  pay  offer  from  the  company  and  said  it 
foiled  to  address  the  growing  pay  gap  with  other  workers  in  the 
industry.  In  the  first  of  a series  of  pay  meetings.  Ford  offered 
55  per  cent  over  two  years. 

Tony  Woodley,  chief  car  industry  negotiator  for  the  TGWU 
transport  union,  said:  “It  is  a nil  offer  coupled  with  strings, 
because  they  warrt  flexible  working  arrangements  from  us.  The 
offer  has  bam  firmly  rejected."  The  two  sides  meet  again  in  a 
month.  — Simon  Beaots 


Liffe record 

LIFFE,  the  London  International  Financial  Futures  and  Options 
Exchange,  said  yesterday  that  September  was  its  busiest  month 
ever,  with  2U  million  ftmires  and  options  traded— a 43  percent 
improvement  on  September  1996.  Liffe  said  the  third  week  of 
September  had  set  a weekly  record,  while  September  16  was  its 
tolrd-busiesi  day  ever,  with  L44  million  contracts  traded. 

The  exchange  also  said  its  five-year  German  government  bond 
contract,  the  Bohl,  had  an  encouraging  start,  with  the  options 
contract  picking  up  a 40  per  cent  share  of  the  market  in  just  under 
a fortnight  — Ian  King 
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Shades 
of  Vegas 
for  2nd 
city 

LASVEGAS-style 
theatre-restaurant  and 
/ikcastno  with  an  all- 
night  ice  rink  are  among  at> 
tractions  planned  for  Bir- 
mingham In  a development 
including  Britain's  second 
largest  building  (right), 
writes  Charlotte  Denny. 

From  the  SOth  floor,  there 
will  be  views  to  the  Malvern 
Hills  40  miles  away. 

Unveiling  plans  yester- 
day for  Arena  Central,  the 
developers.  Hampton 
Trust,  said  it  would  provide  \ 
more  than  a million  square 
feet  of  space  in  a complex  1 

which  includes  a 200-metre 
tower,  only  44  metres 
shorter  than  Canary  Wharf,  i 

The  development  will  | 

replace  the  Holiday  inn  and 
the  former  Central  TV 
studios  on  an  eight-acre 
site.  An  existing  27-storey 
tower  will  stay  but  be 
dwarfed  by  the  new 
building. 

Arena  Central  will  house 

fhp  Mrminphawi  Him 

Theatre,  with  dine-as-yon- 
watch  section,  and  the  pro- 
posed National  Aslan  Film 
Institute. 

Artist's  impression  by  Hayes 
Davidson/ Richard  Davies 
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EU  firms  not  ready  for  euro 


Notebook 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 
and  Cefia  Weston  In  London 

OST  European 
companies  have 
made  “appall- 
ingly slight” 
preparations  to 
convert  their  businesses  in 
readiness  for  the  single  cur- 
rency. the  European  Commis- 
sion warned  yesterday. 

With  just  15  months  to  go 
before  the  euro  is  launched 
and  just  over  four  years  be- 
fore euro  coins  and  notes 
replace  national  currencies, 
Martin  Bangemann,  the  in- 
dustry commissioner,  said 
EC  surveys  showed  that  only 
20  per  cent  of  companies  are 
aware  that  there  might  be  in- 
formation technology  impli- 


cations in  the  switch.  Just 
one  company  in  10  has  a clear 
idea  what  it  will  need  to  do. 

A separate  survey  by  IBM 
Europe  revealed  that  only 
12  per  cent  of  Europe's  small 
and  medium-sized  enterprises 
(SMEs)  have  taken  any  action 
to  prepare  for  the  euro. 
Larger  companies  were  in  a 
better  position,  with  51  per 
cent  having  taken  action. 

But,  according  to  Brussels, 
companies  will  have  to  con- 
front the  single  currency  and 
computer  problems  thrown 
up  by  the  new  millennium  al- 
most simultaneously. 

With  monetary  union  now 
likely  to  go  ahead  on  January 
l.  1999,  the  commission  is 
finally  gearing  itself  up  to 
confront  the  practical  prob- , 
lems  it  will  cause. 


Investors  urge 
BT  to  keep  MCI 
lines  open 


Commission  officials  are 
now  asking  whether  compa- 
nies will  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  new  currency  during  the 
Christmas  and  new  year  sales 
around  the  start  of  2002  and 
whether  it  should  be  brought 
in  slightly  in  advance  or  after 
the  rush. 

All  participating  countries 
will  put  the  new  currency 
into  circulation  on  the  same 
day. 

Member  states  are  being 
asked  to  produce  their  own 
national  designs  for  the 
reverse  sides  of  the  coins  and 
notes  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
well  before  the  European 
Union  decides  next  May 
which  countries  will  qualify. 
As  a result.  90  different  coins 
and  105  different  notes  will 
come  Into  circulation. 


Mr  Bangemann  said  that 
even  the  smallest  companies 
will  need  computerisation  if 
they  are  to  survive  the  switch 
and  that  all  will  need  to 
review  their  IT  systems  to 
handle  transactions  and  ac- 
counting in  the  new  currency. 

Brussels  is  staggered  by  the 
potential  scale  of  the  under- 
taking: it  is  estimated  that  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  small  Euro- 
pean enterprises  still  do  not 
even  have  a fax  machine. 

'■Preparation  is  still  appall- 
ingly slight  This  is  both  a 
problem  and  an  opportunity: 
it  can  represent  a huge  com- 
petitive advantage  . . . even 
my  own  grandmother  has  a 
fax  machine  these  days,"  Mr 
Bangemann  said. 

Zygmunt  Tyszklewicz,  sec- 
retary general  of  UNICE,  the 


| confederation  of  European 
employers'  federations,  saitL- 
“Mr  Bangemann  is  not  wrong 
to  sound  a warning  belL  We 
are  concerned  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  small  com- 
panies, where  people  just  do 
not  have  time  to  go  to 
meetings. 

“Medium  and  large  compa- 
nies are  now  much  more 
aware  that  the  single  cur- 
rency is  going  ahead  and  are 
getting  better  prepared,  but 
we  are  still  expecting  people 
to  wake  up  next  May  when 
the  participating  countries 
are  announced  and  say  ’Oh 
my  God,  what  are  we  going  to 
do?’ " 

Ian  Peters,  director  general 
of  the  100,000-strong  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
a member  of  the  Chancellor's 


EMU  advisory  group,  said 
last  night  that  British  busi- 
ness had  been  put  on  the  back 
foot  about  a single  currency 
by  the  previous  government's 
reluctance  to  come  to  a view. 

He  said:  "Larger  businesses 
have  been  reluctant  to  invest 
in  preparations  while  smaller 
Onus  have  not  quite  got  to 
grips  with  what  it  could 
mean." 

His  comments  were  echoed 
by  Nick  Gouldlng,  head  of  pol- 
icy for  the  Forum  of  Private 
Business,  who  said:  "The  in- 
troduction of  notes,  coins  and 
changed  accounting  practices 
is  at  least  five  years  away.  It’s 
unrealistic  to  expect  smaller 
firms  to  plan  that  far  ahead 
when  many  are  having  to  con- 
centrate on  solving  today’s 
problems  to  survive." 


Business  poised  for  the  last  ACT 


Doubt  cast  over  SEdSMSSS 
WorldCom  victory. 

MarkTraninNew 
York  and  Nicholas 
Bannister  report 

pose  any  attempt  to  increase 

LEADING  fund  managers  its  offer. 

yesterday  urged  British  "We  would  prefer  the  com- 
Telecom  to  swallow  its  pany  to  co-operate  with 
pride  and  rescue  something  WorldCom  and  use  its  20  per 
from  the  MCI  bid  by  negotiat-  cent  stake  in  MCI  to  ensure 
ing  with  counter-bidder  that  it  got  a significant  role  in 
WorldCom.  the  Concert  deal  [the  BT/MCI 

They  said  BT  had  to  in-  joint  venture  catering  for 
crease  its  presence  in  the  multinational  companies]." 
United  States  because  the  he  said, 
group  was  too  small  to  go  it  If  BT  failed  to  expand  in  the 
alone.  Some  suggested  that  US  it  would  be  left  as  “an  ex- 
WorldCom’s  $30  billion  bid,  growth  and  yield  utility'.’.  It 
some  99  billion  above  BTs  was  in  WorldCom ’s  interest 
offer,  was  not  a foregone  to  keep  BT  on  board  because 
conclusion.  Concert,  75  per  cent  owned  by 

A spokesman  for  M&G,  one  BT,  had  growth  potential, 
of  the  biggest  independent  If  BT  is  unable  to  do  a deal 
fond  managers,  said:  "If  we  with  WorldCom  or  another 
get  a stock  market  wobble  in  large  US  telecom  group  such 
the  US,  everyone  could  be  as  Bell  Atlantic  or  GTE,  it 
thinking  how  good  BTs  terms  will  come  under  pressure 
were.  Its  cash -and -shares  from  investors  to  return  cash 
offer  could  have  a lot  going  to  shareholders  through  an- 
forit"  other  special  dividend  or  a 

- People  were  being  unrea-  share  buy-back, 
sonable  about  BTs  manage-  Alan  Lyons,  telecoms  ana- 
men  t,  he  added.  lyst  at  ABN  Amro  Eoare  Go- 

Wall  Street  analysts  said  vett,  said:  “Instead  of  being 
MCI,  no  longer  seen  as  a high-  £10  billion  in  debt,  they  are 
growth  business,  could  be  a going  to  have  £3  billion  of  net 
drag  on  WorldCom’ s share  cash  and  are  going  to  have  a 
price.  The  hostile  bidder  substantial  capacity,  if  they 
might  try  to  sell  MCTs  resi-  choose  to  do  so,  to  support  the 
dential  business  and  keep  the  share  price  with  a 
higher-margin  data  trans-  redistribution." 
mission  and  corporate  BT  shares  closed  nvip  up  at 
business.  45914 p-  WorldCom  shares 

WorldCom  shares  could  be  were  nearly  12  up  at  $3&25  in 
hit  if  the  Federal  Reserve  early  afternoon  trading. 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 

Australia  2,15  Franc*  9-3*  Italy  2.756  Singapore  2.42 

Austria  19.56  Germany  2.7840  Malta  0.61  S«ilh  Africa  7-32 

Belgium  57.41  Greece  44200  Netherlands  3.1230  Spain  233 JO 

Canada  2.169  Hong  Konfl  12.14  New  Zealand  2.44  Sweden  11.99 

Cyprus  0.82  India  56.35  Norway  11.20  Swtwrtand  2293 

Denmark  10.S7  Ireland  1-0800  Portugal  283.00  Turkey  271310 

Finland  8.41  Israel  5.65  Saudi  Arabia  5^5  USA  1.5800 

Supfrimtf  by  JValWasf  Sank  (excMHna  kMan  rupee  emt  Israeli  shekel}. 


Roger  Cowe 

BUSINESS  leaders  yes- 
terday welcomed  the 
prospect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment might  follow  this 
year’s  changes  to  company 
taxation  by  abolishing  ad- 
vance corporation  tax  (ACT). 

The  move  would  help  water 
companies  and  some  other 
businesses,  but  it  was  met 
with  warnings  that  the  UK’s 
attractiveness  for  foreign  in- 
vestment could  be  affected. 

The  Treasury  dismissed  as 
“speculation"  reports  that 
Gordon  Brown,  the  Chancel- 
lor. alms  to  abolish  ACT.  But 
the  move  is  widely  seen  as  a 
natural  extension  of  the  Gov- 


ernment's attempts  to  shake 
up  the  tax  system. 

The  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry  said  the  current 
company  tax  regime  was  “un- 
clear and  unsatisfactory". 

Chief  economic  adviser  | 
Kate  Barker  said:  “Abolition  I 
of  ACT  offers  a promising , 
way  to  resolve  this  issue,  pro- 
vided that  any  changes  intro- ' 
duced  are  part  of  a package  of 
corporate  tax  measures 
which  ensure  that  there  are 
no  significant  losers,  and  pro- 
tect smaller  firms." 

But  the  Institute  of  Char- 
tered Accountants  drew  at- 
tention to  the  losses  that 
would  be  incurred  by  foreign 
investors  who  can  currently 
reclaim  ACT  payments.  I 


"At  a stroke  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  UK  has 
been  altered,"  said  Anita 
Monteith,  chairman  of  the  in- 
stitute's tax  faculty. 

The  Chancellor  caused  out- 
rage in  the  pensions  industry 
in  his  first  Budget  when  he 
removed  the  right  of  pension 
funds  to  claim  from  the  Gov- 
ernment the  amount  of  ACT 
deducted  from  their  dividend 
income.  This  had  amounted 
to  a 20  per  cent  bonus  to  the 
pension  funds,  effectively 
paid  from  the  Exchequer. 

He  also  attracted  criticism 
Grom  companies  with  a plan 
to  end  foreign  income  divi- 
dends — a special  concession 
for  those  with  a high  propor- 
tion of  foreign  income. 


Observers  believe  these 
moves  left  the  ACT  regime 
untenable,  and  have  been  ex- 
pecting further  changes  to  the 
company  tax  system. 

ACT  was  Introduced  in  1973 
to  improve  governments’  tax 
revenues.  Companies  pay  the 
tax  when  they  distribute  divi- 
dends, but  most  can  claim  the 
payment  against  their  main 
corporate  tax  bills. 

Abolishing  ACT  would 
leave  most  companies  paying 
the  same  amount  of  tax  but 
without  other  changes  the 
Government  would  receive 
the  tax  payments  later  than 
now.  To  counter  that  timimg 
problem  the  Chancellor  is  ex- 
pected to  introduce  quarterly 
company  tax  payments. 


Japanese  economy  teeters  on 
edge  of  recession,  survey  says 


Shares  retreat  while  bonds  prosper  after 
Bank  of  Japan  report,  writes  Julia  Pinch 


I^TEARS 
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EARS  that  the  Japa-  red  It  will  be  the  first  time 
nese  economy  is  tee-  since  the  crisis  following 
tering  on  the  brink  of  the  1973  oil  crisis  that 


Its  first  recession  for  23 
years  were  heightened  yes- 
terday as  the  country's 
most  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  business  sur- 
vey revealed  top  executives 
expect  conditions  to  deteri- 
orate fitrther  in  the  coming 
months. 

Share  prices  tumbled  to 
their  lowest  levels  in  eight 
months  and  bonds  rose  to 
record  highs  as  the  markets 
reacted  to  the  Bank  of  Ja- 
pan's “tankan”  business 
survey.  It  prompted  manu- 
facturers and  service  pro- 
viders to  slash  their  sales 
and  profit  growth  projec- 
tions for  the  rest  of  this 
year. 

Earlier  this  week,  Nikko 
Securities  predicted  that 
the  Japanese  economy  will 
contract  by  0.1  per  cent  this 
year.  If  their  forecast  Is  cor- 


dnstrial  production  figures 
caused  by  car  manufactur- 
ers slashing  output  in  a bid 
to  reduce  their  stockpiles  of 
unsold  cars. 

Consumer  sales  have 
slumped  after  a series  of 
tax  rises  earlier  this  year 


Japan  has  experienced  neg-  I designed  to  shrink  Japan’s 


atlve  economic  growth. 


fiscal  deficit,  which  is  now 


Nlkko's  gloomy  predic-  the  second  highest  among 
tions  came  at  the  same  time  the  world's  richest  nations, 
as  worse-than-expected  In-  after  Italy,  Some  econo- 


Nikkei  in  trouble 

Stock  average,  price  index 
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mists  believe  the  sales 
downturn  could  lead  to  fall- 
ing prices  and  interest 
rates  remaining  at  their  all- 
time  low  of  0.5  per  cent 
until  1999. 

Lower  sales  and  profits, 
according  to  yesterday's 
tanked  survey,  also  suggest 

companies  will  halt  recruit- 
ment and  Increase  the  pace 
of  company  collapses  — 
which  at  1,300  a month  Is 
already  the  fastest  rate  of 
business  failures  recorded 
in  over  a decade.  Unem- 
ployment, meanwhile.  Is 
expected  to  pass  4 per  cent 
next  year  — its  highest 
level  since  the  second 
world  war. 

I  • The  vice  president  of  Ja- 
pa n's  Yamaichi  broking 
house  was  arrested  yester- 
day in  connection  with  a 
corporate  racketeering 
scandal  that  has  now  en- 
gulfed ail  four  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  stockbrokers. 
Ryuji  Shirai  is  the  sixth  Ya- 
maichi executive  to  be  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  deal- 
ing with  admitted 
extortionist  Rynichi  Koike. 


Time  to  act  on 
company  taxes 


Edited  by 



SO,  THE  Bundesbank  is 
becoming  commumm- 
taire.  According  to  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  lbs 
ruling  council,  Ottmar  Issing? 
“monetary  policy  already  rec- 
ognises our  European  respon- 
sibility". 

Once  the  exchange  rates  of 
those  signing  up  for  the  single 
currency  are  locked  in  May 
next  year  “the  manoeuvring 
room  for  national  monetary 
policy  will  become  much  nar- 
rower”,  Mr  Issing  told  the  In- 
ternational Herald  Tribune. 

That  will,  no  doubt  bring  a 
measure  of  relief  to  those  who 
remember  the  currency  crisis 
of  1992  when  the  markets 
finally  realised  European 
economies  were  out  of  step 
and  that  the  Bundesbank  was 
going  to  determine  policy  on 
the  basis  of  the  German  do- 
mestic imperatives,  rather 
than  on  wider  grounds. 

Such  relief  should  be  tem- 
pered. Tbe  Bundesbank’s1 
stanm  will  still  be  heavily  in- 1 
Quenced  by  traditional  preoc- 
cupations. Mr  Issing  himelf 
noted  there  could  be  no  back 
sliding  In  the  fight  against  In- 
flation. One  of  his  colleagues, 
Edgar  Meister.  put  it  more 
succinctly  — the  Bundesbank 
will  remain  “vigilant"  in 
terms  of  policy  making  In  the 
run  up  to  monetary  union. 

To  an  extent  the  debate 
about  the  Bundesbank's  poli- 
cies in  the  run-up  to  the 
single  currency  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a vacuum.  The 
Bundesbank  has  kept  its  Lom- 
bard and  discount  rales  on 


hold  (at  historically  low 
levels)  since  early  last  year. 

With  the  German  economy 
recovering  (despite  yester- 
day’s erratic  industrial  pro- 
duction figures)  the  Bundes- 
bank’s collective  mind  will  be 
mulling  a rise  in  interest 
rates,  with  many  in  the  finan- 
cial markets  pencilling  in  an 
increase  ttus  year. 

At  least  some  of  those  wish- 
ing to  partner  Germany  _ in. 
monetary  union,  and.  which 
will  thus  have  to  keep-theta* 
interest  rates  in  line  with  the 
Bundesbank’s,  will  be  hoping 
the  hawks  in  Frankfurt  win 
temper  their  enthusiasm  for 
monetary  tightening.  They 
may  be  disappointed-  The 
Bundesbank’s  interpretation 
of  being  communautalre  is 
likely  to  mean  it  will  stele  to 
ensure  the  euro  is  as  strong 
as  the  German  mark. 


Off  the  books 


WH  SMITH  has.  been 
one  of  the  disaster 
stories  of  recent  high 
street  history.  But  following 
the  template  of  would-be  chief 
executive  Tim  Waterstone  is 
not  tbe  answer. 

Mr  Waterstone  may  have 
been  the  architect  of  one  at 
the  most  satisfying  book-buy- 
ing experiences,  but  under 
his  leadership  Waterstonesjr. . 
was  hardly  the  acme  of  profit-  ' 
ability.  His  new  business, 
Daisy  & Tom.  comprises  just " 
one  shop.  And  his  "viston" ' 
for  WH  Smith  is  to  immerse  it 
even  more  deeply  in  bodes,  a 
market  where  sales  growth  is 
only  a tad  above  static. 

If  Mr  Waterstone  has  more 
promising  ideas  it  is  a shame 
he  did  not  throw  his  name 
Into  the  hat  during  Smith's 
search  for  a new  chief  execu- 
tive. In  the  meantime,  he  has 
done  his  old  company,  a 
favour  by  providing  one  alter- 
native which  should  make 
WHS  stakeholders  happy  to 
stay  where  they  are. 
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Across 

1 Corrupt  head  of  school  to 
teach  at  playing  truant  {6) 

4 Patients  after  a week  may 
get  difficult  (7) 

9  Shopkeeper  spanking  wise 
guy  with  book  (9) 

10  What  Victoria  did  on  her  first 
date — lead  perhaps?  (5) 

11  Belgian  city  spurns  an  Idiot 
(5) 

12  Outstanding,  though 
nervous  (9) 

13  One  of  Olivier’s  wives  got  in 

I the  way.  being  cunning  (7) 

IS  A Tibetan  turn  of  phrase  (6) 

17  To  produce  an  effect  eating 

mushroom  say  yes  (6) 

19  Awfully  rude  letter  sent  back 
for  constraint  (7) 

22  Fugitive  businessman  said 
"I  left  and  ran  offT  (4,5) 

24  Infirm  Oriental  picked  up  by 
the  ears  (5) 

26  Links  end  of  country  to  the 
middle  (5) 

27  Crete — isle  that  may 
become  a city  (9) 

28  A drop  of  salt  water  protects 
red  beak  (7) 

29  It’s  an  age,  but  It’s  for  less 
than  a second  (6) 
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SOLUTION  TO  21,084 


Down 

1 Tuscan’s  arranged  a hymn 
(7) 

2 Look  for  water  In  window 
seals  (5) 

3 Drink  Is  a hypochondriac’s 
reported  complaint?  (9) 

4 Creative  people  first  to  be 
written  Into  star  cast  (7) 

5 Male  that’s  independent 
must  be  tidy  (5) 

6 Beasts  run  away  when 
covered  with  insects  (9) 

7 Deceive  by  placing  foreign 
article  in  The  Dandy  (6) 

8 Take  from  over  the  Channel 
over  the  channel  (6) 

14  Something  hot  in  Mexico  is 
melting  lead  26  (9) 

18  In  stereo,  your  old  annual 
world  tour  (5-4) 

18  Retailed  cat  and  little  fish  (7) 

19  Come  off  the  line  and  rediai 
abroad  {6} 

20  Back  what  may  be  backed 
with  no  front  and  back  (7) 

21  Moneytaken  up  by  dripping 


23  The  Choral  Symphony  Is  a 
bit  of  a pain  in  the  neck  (^) 
25  Don’t  cancel  play  in  London 

Solution  tomorrow 
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